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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE month that is over has been crowded with excitements and 
forebodings which few of us will forget. There has been nothing 
comparable since the first days of August 1914. For once, for every- 
one—from a Cabinet Minister to a teashop waitress—the affairs of 
the nation have loomed larger than one’s most pressing personal 
concerns. It has been dinned into our consciousness that a war, if 
it comes, will be totalitarian; that all our activities, whatever they 
may be, will be subordinate to it, and that it will strike at all indis- 
criminately, in their homes or at their work, and that civilians in 
the towns may feel the brunt of it before any troops have been 
engaged. In those days of “crisis” a searchlight playing on the sky 
assumed a sinister significance; a passing aeroplane was a symbol 
of overwhelming forces which the man with a vote has no con- 
sciousness of having helped to create or of having power to control. 
It has been left to a few men in key positions to act for all the 
world, and so to arrange things as to avert or not avert war on the 
one hand, dishonourable peace on the other. 


A.R.P. 

These terrific alarums and excursions are not conducive to the 
reading of books, but Professor J. B. S. Haldane’s “A.R.P.” was an 
obvious exception. Mr. Gollancz may be congratulated upon publish- 
ing such a book at such a moment. Professor Haldane writes with 
unquestionable authority and with practical imagination. He knows 
all there is to be known about the gases which are used in war. He 
has studied bombardments and precautions against them in Spain. 
He has gone exhaustively into the problem of air-raid protection in 
this country. His book is in the first place an indictment of the inade- 
quate measures taken by the Government for the defence of the popu- 
lation, and secondly a constructive statement of what ought to be 
done. Not that anyone, I think, would accuse the Government of not 
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The Standing Commission is likely to prove a useful body of 
experts watching the interests of the British collections and making 
recommendations which ought not to be neglected. Thus it once 
again calls attention to “a glaring defect’’ mentioned by the Royal 
Commission in 1929—the steady deterioration of valuable material 
in the Department of Ethnography at the British Museum owing to 
congestion. It points out that, under a plan prepared by the Office of 
Works, and now under consideration, a site has been found in 
South Kensington suitable for a new Museum of Ethnography. It 
urges that the proposed building should be soon begun, and the 
material in the Department of Ethnography transferred to it. 

This is only one of many proposals. It urges that fees for admission 
to museums and galleries, where they are still imposed, should be 
abolished, and it makes the very wise suggestion that a public rela- 
tions officer should be attached to the staff of the British Museum and 
the National Gallery to make the services of these institutions better 
known to students and to the public. This point deserves attention. 
The value of the national collections lies in their being known and 
used. If they are much less used than they might be—and they cer- 
tainly are—then the nation is getting that much less interest on its 
artistic capital. 

* %* * 


In examining the statistics of attendances which are given in an 
appendix I noticed some rather disturbing figures. The total of 
attendances in all the London Museums put together rose from 
5,808,908 to 6,143,064. But on looking closer I found that this 
increase is more than accounted for by the Museum of Practical 
Geology and the National Maritime Museum alone. There were big 
increases also at the Science Museum and the Imperial War Museum. 
But the British Museum was down in attendances. The National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery were down. The Tate 
Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the Wallace Collection 
were all badly down. Do these figures indicate a diminishing public 
interest in the fine arts? A turn for the worse seems to have occurred 
in or about 1931. Did we then for some reason, as a nation, begin to 
be less, and not more, interested in art? Certainly there is a case for 
that public relations officer. These statistics, it must be noted, apply 
only to London. In Edinburgh there has been no such falling off in 
attendances. They have gone steadily forward. 


R. A. Scott-JAMES 
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HENRY WOOD 
By Ralph Vaughan Williams 


I FIRST heard of Henry Wood about 1895 when I was a lad fresh 
from College. I met a slightly older friend who said to me: “I have 
just been to a concert at Queen’s Hall—that young fellow Wood 
did very well.” 

+ 1938 Wood is still a “young fellow,” and is still “doing very 
well.” 

He started conducting at a lucky time both for him and for us. We 
had lately had in this country visiting conductors, Mottl, Levi, 
Nikisch, giving us an entirely new view of orchestral technique, insist- 
ing on a standard of tone, of phrasing, of interpretation, which was 
fresh to us in England. 

Wood having learnt all there was to be learnt from these masters, 
was given an unique opportunity of practising his art. He fell in with 
Robert Newman, that great pioneer of music for the people who had 
decided to revive Promenade Concerts of former days, but on a new 
basis. Newman believed that the public was ready for something 
better than the “‘See-Saw Waltz,” and the “British Army Quadrilles.” 
He-engaged the newly built Queen’s Hall for a season, collected an 
orchestra and put Henry Wood in charge. Here indeed was an oppor- 
tunity for a young man, and well he used it. Out of these beginnings 
there grew up the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the first permanent 
orchestra in London. 

I believe it is not too much to say that the high standard of 
orchestral playing which obtains in London to-day is almost entirely 
due to the unremitting toil and artistic insight of Henry Wood with 
his Queen’s Hall Orchestra in those early years. 

As Bernard Shore writes: “Comparatively few who are now in the 
best orchestras have not some time or other passed through his hands, 
either in the old Queen’s Hall Orchestra, at the Promenade Concerts, 
or at the Royal Academy of Music. He may be called, in truth, the 
father of our orchestras.” 

What other man could do what he has done? When visiting con- 
ductors from abroad or our own virtuosi give concerts in London 
they can usually choose their own programmes, works which they 
have conducted over and over again, music which appeals particularly 
to their temperament, composers in whom they have specialized. 

But at a Promenade Concert the same man has to conduct Wagner 
on Monday, Tschaikowski on Tuesday, Bach on Wednesday, 
Beethoven on Friday, and perhaps a new incomprehensible mid- 
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European or an experimental young Englishman on Thursday, not 
to mention the ‘Fantasia on British Sea-Songs” on Saturday; and all 
this with the minimum of rehearsal. 

In early years there was the inevitable prejudice against the new- 
comer. Who was this young unknown man that he should take the 
place of our recognized musical directors? He had no musical degree, 
he had not studied the classics in Germany, his very credentials were 
doubtful; he had been a child prodigy on the organ and had toured 
the provinces with popular opera companies. What could this young 
ignoramus know about the classics which he presumed to introduce 
into his popular programmes? 

So the intelligentsia looked askance, and it is credibly reported that 
one of the leading music critics of those years used to boast that he 
had “‘never been to a Promenade Concert.” But eventually the young 
conductor won through, and even the die-hards were convinced. 

Henry Wood has learnt his art not from books, but in the hard 
school of practical experience. This is the secret of his success. 
Enthusiasm and artistic perception are all there, but this is not 
enough, these alone would not have achieved forty years of 
Promenade Concerts. Two words give us the clue to his power, they 
are Method and Vitality; method in all the details of preparation, 
vitality in every moment of the performance. 

Orchestral virtuosity is now a commonplace in this country, and we 
are apt to forget to whom we owe it. New conductors have climbed 
on Wood’s shoulders and profited by his example. The ‘‘Proms” 
naturally and rightly stay where they were—an opportunity for the 
ordinary man during his short summer holiday to hear night after 
night all the masterpieces of music at a price which he can afford 
to pay. The “Proms” do not appeal, and are not meant to appeal to 
the jaded hypercritical Aesthete—they are essentially “‘popular.”’ The 
meticulous fidelity of a Toscanini is not only impossible, it is not even 
desirable in these circumstances. The object of the Promenade con- 
certs is to go out into the “highways and hedges and compel them to 
come in,” and for this, compelling methods must be used. It is a very 
different matter from preaching to the converted at Glyndebourne 
or Salzburg. If I may give a personal reminiscence, several years 
ago I walked into a Saturday “Prom,” in the days when Saturday 
nights were called ‘‘popular.”” With characteristic boldness the 
conductor had included the Leonora No. g overture in the programme 
as a “popular” piece. The promenaders near me had evidently never 
even heard of Beethoven, and at first were inclined to be inattentive, 


but gradually the music gripped them and at the end the applause was 
overwhelming. 
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Is not the cult of super-perfection carried too far? If it is to be a 
question of quality versus quantity, I am for quantity every time. A 
listener with imagination and insight should want the music, not 
so-and-so’s rendering of it. If the music is intelligibly played and 
above all with verve and vitality, why should we wish for more? 

In the present state of musical culture in this country it is more 
important that listeners should hear all Beethoven’s symphonies 
played through reasonably well in eight weeks than to hear one of 
them superlatively given in eight years. 

At the Promenade Concerts the conductor goes boldly and frankly 
half-way to meet his audience; he determines that every piece played 
to them shall glow with his own exuberant vitality. Does he occa- 
sionally push things too far? Is this not sometimes unavoidable? It is 
a hot evening in September, the orchestra are tired with a month’s 
nightly playing, there has been little enough rehearsal, the audience 
are supremely uncomfortable, outside in the refreshment room there 
are cooling drinks and chairs to sit upon. Is it not natural and neces- 
sary that the conductor, like the orator, should feel compelled to use 
every means to hold his audience? Some people think that Wood’s 
Beethoven is a little melodramatic; certain academic prigs (among 
whom I include myself) do not see eye to eye with his additional 
accompaniments to Bach (there are of course some people who think 
that classical music cannot be right unless it sounds dull), but we must 
remember this, that unless Henry Wood had pushed the argument 
home with all the force of his personality, whether we agree with that 
personality or not, we should not see the Queen’s Hall full to over- 
flowing night after night with men and women who are willing to 
stand for two and a half hours in the utmost discomfort to listen to a 
programme of Bach or Beethoven. 

Those who only know Henry Wood when he runs on to the plat- 
form punctually at 8 o’clock with a carnation in his buttonhole, only 
know half the man. 

To watch him at rehearsal is a liberal education. He has none of the 
affectations of the virtuoso, no swaggering in with his head in the 
clouds, no temperamental hysteria; stern business is the order of the 
day, the expert craftsman doing his job. He knows well that the artist 
in the man cannot be induced except through the craftsman: take 
care of the craftsmanship, and the artistry, if it is there, will take care 
of itself. 

By 10 o'clock everything is ready, and woe be to those whose busi- 
ness it is if everything is not ready. Punctual to the hour the rehearsal 
begins. If there is a soloist to be considered, he or she is summoned 
to the platform in Wood’s well-known raucous “rehearsal” voice, and 
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is hustled on to the platform during the last bars of the previous 
iece. 

’ Wood’s “rehearsal” voice deserves a paragraph to itself. His 
ordinary speaking voice as listeners over the wireless now know is soft 
and modulated as becomes a singing teacher, but this would be no 
use to penetrate the sound of a full orchestra, so he has deliberately 
cultivated a perfectly hideous tone but one calculated to cut through 
the loudest brass ensemble. In this “rehearsal” voice he ejaculates his 
favourite phrases, which orchestral players know so well, “nuance 
Gentlemen,” “look to the harmony in the inner parts,” “‘wind you're 
out of tune, professional players never play out of tune.” Sometimes 
he daringly allows a composer to conduct his own work. While this 
is being rehearsed surely any other conductor in the middle of a 
tiring and harassing season would take the opportunity for a rest and 
a quiet cigarette; not so Sir Henry. He sits in his favourite place on 
the left hand side of the Grand Circle listening and advising: “try 
that passage again Mr. X, the trumpets do not come through,” or 
“take the strings alone, they are very ragged” or “I advise you to start 
beating 1 in the bar a little earlier, it will make things safer when you 
get to letter A.”’ At the performance if he has not time to get to his 
seat in the circle he will stand listening behind that mysterious cur- 
tain, where unknown to the public a large unofficial audience is often 
assembled. At the end, he will himself lead the applause, so as to 
ensure to the nervous young composer that however much the 
audience has disliked the work (and they usually dislike it heartily) he 
shall be as sure as is humanly possible of a good reception. 

There is a saying of Gustav Holst that only a second-rate artist is 
unbusinesslike. Wood’s life has proved this by his absolute command 
of detail, his punctuality, his method, his forethought. Nothing is left 
to chance. Many conductors learn their music at rehearsal; Wood 
always comes prepared; his blue pencilled scores are famous. He 
knows that with the time at his command no other method is possible. 
This was at all events true of the early years when it is said that he 
had conducted more concerts with less rehearsal than anybody in the 
world. ‘ 

Now, thanks to the B.B.C., he has at last been given his chance of 
practising his perfect method on a well-prepared orchestra. He is 
believed to practise conducting for half an hour before the looking- 
glass every day; his orchestra will testify to the results. Any player who 
goes wrong when Wood is conducting has himself only to blame. He 
plans his rehearsal schemes down to the last minute before the season 
begins. If you go into the conductor’s room at Queen’s Hall you will 
probably see a note pinned up on a screen to remind the orchestral 
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attendant, for example, that the Cor Anglais stand must be in readi- 
ness behind the curtain for Act 3 of Tristan next Monday. 

A musician who was performing in a northern town arrived at the 
hotel and found every room booked. At the same time Henry Wood, 
who was conducting that night, also arrived. “You should have 
booked beforehand,” he said; ‘I booked my room nine months ago.” 

We must not forget that though Sir Henry is known all over the 
world as the conductor of the “Proms,” this is by no means the end of 
his activities—indeed it may be said to be only the beginning. There 
is hardly a large town in England where he has not conducted in 
choral as well as orchestral concerts. He has done as much for choral 
technique in the provinces as for orchestral style in London. He 
sometimes says that conducting is his hobby but that teaching singing 
is his profession. It is his knowledge of the human voice which has 
stood him in good stead in raising the standard of choral singing all 
over the country. Like all great artists he realizes that there is always 
something fresh to be learnt. Whenever his engagements allow of it, 
you will see him at the orchestral concerts given by other conductors 
with his score on his knee and his blue pencil in his hand noting their 
renderings for acceptance or more probably for rejection. 

. This year we celebrate the jubilee of this great artist and great 
public servant. His avowed object has been to democratize music. He 
might if he had chosen have become a star conductor in America with 
a first-class orchestra and unlimited rehearsal, but he refused all these 
tempting offers and remained in his own country working ceaselessly, 
often under incredible difficulties, to bring the music which he loved 
home to the ordinary Englishman. 

On August 6 last when the Prelude to Die Meistersinger started 
nearly five minutes late owing to the uncontrollable applause which 
greeted him when he appeared one hopes that he felt that he had 
received his reward. 


Tue Nicut Marcu 
Wood Engraving by Eric Kinc 
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SHELL OF A LADY 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


ADA was surprised to find her bedroom so tidy; also she confusedly 
felt that she had returned after some long absence—not to be 
accounted for. 

All this neatness annoyed her; for, really, the room might now 
belong to anybody. 

Housemaids had that inhospitable trick. Directly a bedroom lost 
the impress of a personality, then the bed was shrouded with a dust 
sheet, vallances and curtains were pinned up. With disapproval, with 
softly terrified bewilderment, Ada stared at her looped chintzes— 
delicately pink-flowered, primrose lined; all of it shiny and crackling. 

A thought came; very perturbing. Why should her bed be tucked 
up, bared, shrouded? The bed eloquent of much tradition. In it, 
through a long married life she had slept. 

When his time came, Gerald, her husband had died upon it. And 
she herself, quite recently, had nearly died—yet only nearly. Since 
here she sat; in a mood that was critical, mystified, but—beyond 
everything else—lightly amused. For she felt like laughing. 

How dared they, now that she had recovered, bare the bed and so, 
by implication, drive her out of her own house. Yet nothing in her 
mind attained to resentment or violence; and when she felt that she 
really would cross the room and tug at the bell rope, something 
stopped her. 

Warning within her said: ‘‘You can’t go; you can’t get by. There 
is a barrier.”’ So intention collapsed, and she felt—is it worth while? 

She knew that she had, in some queer way, let go; of everything. 
She could no longer be bothered, nothing mattered. This lassitude 
was natural. She insisted on this to her timid mind; yet a mind only 
faintly afraid—more amused than anything else. And infinitely 
refreshed. . 

When you have a long illness, your resistance wears down. From 
being masterful and vivid, she had become yielding, weak—just an 
old woman shrunken in a wide bed. 

They devitalized you, these doctors and nurses. They did as they 
chose. However! She was now quit of them; and she felt more 
resolute, more merry than she had done for many years. Her dogged 
will to live had kept her from dying. And now she was, to all intents 
and purposes, a young woman; since nothing but your mind mattered. 

She had determined to live; although there was little left to live 
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for. She would live—because she was afraid to die. What she dreaded 
was not what came after—assuming anything? She shrank from being 
shut up in a box. They would all come and stare. 

They would stick flowers into her stiff hands. They would talk 
and she would not hear. They would cry? Well; she hoped so. 

Susan would come in for the money; so would feel it her duty to 
cry. There was only Susan left; everybody else was dead. Oh—Susan! 
That crocodile! 


* co * 


‘These speculations, grim, fantastic, had flitted through Ada’s mind 
while all that long time she had been in bed. 


* * * 


It might be as well to find out why those idiots had stripped the 
bed! She took a few babyish uncertain steps towards the bell rope; 
then stopped and returned to the sofa. It was only natural that, when 
you had been in bed a long time, your feet should lose the trick of 
walking. She sat again upon the sofa, feeling gravely pleased with 
herself. 

They had covered up the sofa too; she was sitting on a dust sheet 
of stout yellow calico. Chairs stood with their backs to the wall—as if 
defying you. Nothing in this room—once so gay—but the starkness 
of dust sheets and stiffly disposed furniture. Everything polished, 
rigid, empty. Well, anyhow—and thank God for that—they had taken 
away the array of medicine bottles. 

She really must think the affair out, she concluded; and this was 
the solution : 

“After an illness the room wants renovating. I am going away for 
a change while they paper and whitewash. That’s it.” 

And again, she felt like laughing; again, she was amused. Not cross 
and no longer mystified. ; 

* *# *# 


When she had pneumonia, many, many years ago (and the one 
illness of a long life) her sister Susan had taken her to the Isle of 
Wight, to convalesce. 

Susan, who happened to be free of emotional entanglements and 
who could—for the present—be trusted. 

Susan was the disgrace and the constant topic of her highly respect- 
able family. The pained query—who can she take after?—had passed 
into the language. 

She ran away from school at sixteen with the riding-master; and 
was only brought back just in time. Saved by the skin of her teeth— 
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as they always said. Twice divorced and in neither case with the 
advantage of being what is called ‘“‘the innocent party.” As to lovers! 
The less said the better! 

Ada, now recalling the visit to the Island, remembered, with happy 
gloating, the food they gave you at the hotel. And she had been so 
heavenly hungry. ; 

Exquisite brown and frizzly roast goose! Trifles, high with whipped 
cream, red with dried cherries, spiked with green angelica. 

Susan, not impressed and never ashamed of her scandalous goings 
on, said that she had stayed in far better hotels, with more elaborate 
cuisine. 

But it all happened years and years ago. They were old, these sisters. 
Susan, in the way of her kind, led an Evangelical life and would not 
play cards for money and took no sugar in her tea during Lent. Yet 
there remained a twinkle to Susan and a slight look of the incorrigible 
harlot. 

You felt that she did her good works just for fun. 


* * * 


Ada now, wishing to move from the sofa, weirdly thought that 
movement might mean danger. It would destroy her happy mood. 
Yet, after playful hesitations, many attempts, she stood. She went, 
hardly knowing how she got there, to the pier glass between two 
windows. 

Brilliant sun was outside; inside, blinds were drawn down. (It was 
only natural, after such a long time in bed, limbs dormant, that your 
feet should feel funny and your mind be a bubble of airiness.) Per- 
haps, when you couldn’t walk, you took to floating? She looked in 
the glass, and here was proof. Before her illness she had been drawn, 
yellowed—but now hollows were filled, dirty patches on her skin 
faded. It was a well known fact that invalids got prettily pink and 
white. Very solemnly, she assured herself. She rejoiced in the clear 
serenity of her rejuvenated face. 

How high and pluffy that feather bed was; as if they had tried 
to pummel and shake out the impress of her body. She had insisted 
on her feather bed; saying to them: ‘‘Put me on a mattress and I 
die!” ‘They indulged her; with many a professional grumble. 

She went back to the sofa. There was no hurry—for anything. 

She was happy, sitting here; full of adventure, feeling that the best 
of life was yet to come. Yet chill was at her breast and she could not 
get to the bell rope. Between her and it stood a threat and perhaps 
discovery. Yet she felt sure she ought to have just laughed. Nothing 
to be afraid of. 
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You didn’t have to cross the room to get to the door; it was close 
to the sofa. Let’s see what they are up to down below! Give them a 
pleasant surprise! She felt that she childishly giggled; because this 
would be such fun. 


* * * 


Here she was—the first time for months; on the other side of the 
door. She stood upon the ample landing. She advanced to the window; 
high, arched and uncurtained. This had been one of her rules; she 
wished to look down at the garden; in any mood, at all hours. 

This early Victorian house on Wimbledon Common stood in 
spacious grounds. Nothing that was modern, shallow, tawdry, came 
within its high iron gates—very clumsy and forbidding those cast-iron 
gates. And here she had lived; from early marriage to widowed old 
age—secure, yet bored; and even, shameful thought! sometimes 
jealous of Susan. 

She loved the feel of thick red carpet. She looked down and saw 
that she wore white silk stockings. In feet without shoes you go softly; 
she floated towards the stairs. 

When first she came here, as a girl of eighteen, you saw nothing 
from the window but grass, flowers, sky. But now, beyond her walls, 
uneven rows of little red houses wavered like jagged cuts. New roads, 
new houses, many people. Along the main road—far off—motor-cars 
went flashing along like a string of hurrying beetles. Democracy was 
closing round this place and, had she died, would have submerged it. 
Leisurely gardens, stretches of green, cut up for Building Plots! She 
was glad she had not died. She adored her house and gardens, although 
both were full of ghosts. Yet—after all! When you got old, ghosts were 
more friendly than strangers. Ghosts seemed to want you; the living 
did not. 

She spread her chill hands on the hot window-ledge. They had, on 
this gay June day, flung up the sash. She stood; reviewing this long 
life of hers which, because she had been ill, had queerly attained to 
new values and careless juvenility. For she was now going to be happy 
ever after! The best was yet to come. 

She looked down at the roses; feeling that she blew each rose a kiss! 

She did just gently wonder, but without reproach, why old Barstow 
the gardener was nowhere to be seen; and wondered why everything, 
outside and in, seemed to be held in some suspense. 


Should she go down the front stairs and find Susan? Or down the 
back stairs and see what the servants were doing? Noiselessly at last 
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she went down the back flight. As she went, chill air blew behind her. 
Now that her hands had left the window-ledge they felt so cold, so 
helpless. 

You had to remember that you had only recently got up from a 
sick bed. 

The back stairs had no carpet, they were scrubbed very white. You 
saw the satiny grain of old wood. She had always insisted on drift- 
white stairs; and no finger marks on the white wall. She now observed 
that there were finger marks. 

She counted them—two, three, four, five; and here, the mark of a 
flattened hand, there the broad impress of a thumb. 

At the foot of the stairs she slipped into the housekeeper’s room; 
a place that looked north. It always—goodness knows why—had 
given her the impression of black beetles. 

There was an old-fashioned grate with hobs, and a fire burned. 
Why a fire on a June morning? But she went to it and tried to get 
warm. An iron pot was on one hob; something inside bubbled. The 
steam of it all was savoury. 

Cook’s ginger-coloured cat was stretched upon the thick hearth- 
rug that was made of bits of clipped cloth, arranged in a pattern. 
This cat’s green eyes, widely opened, looked baleful and it suddenly 
stood, its fluffed tail like a poker. 

Ada was staring minutely at this scene which she knew so well. The 
varnished paper, grained to look like marble; the shabby claret- 
coloured table-cloth, with a tattered gilt border—a rich affair, once, a 
cast-off from the dining-room. Shabby things came down to the 
servant's quarters—naturally. 

On the table stood Cook’s machine, with a length of dress material 
under the presser-foot. 

There was an ink-stain on the table-cloth. How careless they were— 
and how different! They couldn’t write a letter without making a 
mess. Yet a queer pity for them filled her, and she thought how grim 
this room was; how unkind. With gentle confusion she found that 
her relationship towards these old servants had changed. 

‘The window was barred and it looked out upon a stone yard; small 
and walled. The wall was spiked. All of these precautions, sensibly 
intended to keep out burglars—yet to Ada, now, there seemed ferocity 
to the whole affair. 

She went wandering about; looking into all the different places. 
The yellow cat followed; eyes watchful, tail swollen and erect. 

The larder was dim and greenish; cool—as a larder should be. 

“We won't stay here, Pussy.” 


She thought that she spoke gaily. Yet her voice sounded new; as if 
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never betore had she heard it. And she was, somehow, very afraid of 
this beast. Or was it afraid of her? 

The larder had lots of food; everything was rather brutally lavish. 
Yet, with that new sense of pity, she felt that the servants were stinted. 

The wine-cellar, generous with bins and bottles, struck her as being 
a grave. She shivered and came out. 

In the kitchen it would be cosy and very warm. She would sit down 
by the great range with its red coal and chat. She would be not a 
mistress but a friend. Jolly—upon equal terms—all of them! She 
longed for companionship; for jokes and laughing. 

But at the door, which stood ajar, she stopped—yet from no sense 
of eavesdropping. The cat went in; slipping sinuously through that 
sleepy crack which looked to Ada like a half-opened eyelid. So like 
did it look, that you felt as if your own lids were weighted. 

You could see; and not be seen. You could listen; and need not 
speak. 

She was enchanted by this new mood of secrecy. 

She peeped round and saw her servants; two of them, elderly 
women, had been with her many years and she now felt a sudden great 
affection tor them; and overwhelming gratitude. It was a feeling 
invincibly strong. They had been her comfort and stay through the 
widowed, childless years and no money could repay that service. 

There stood Cook, in her old-fashioned gown of sprigged print. 
Cook—with a little flat nose, always shining and a little flat cap 
always crooked. 

There was Jessie the parlourmaid, with her lean, cynical face and 
black bodice severely buttoned over a withered bosom. 

Why hide? Why peep? Why not go in, warni yourself, chat? 

But she did not move. And she assured herself that the reason she 
did not go in was that the nurses were there. They were sitting at a 
small table, drawn close to the range and drinking tea. Why was every- 
thing so cold? Why cuddle over the fire on a June day? 

Half of her wished to walk in and share the brown tea-pot with 
them; the other half of her loathed those two women. 

“And yet I was very disagreeable. I gave a lot of trouble.” 

She would repay those nurses—and with something better than 
money! She felt that she now had the command of illimitable riches. 


The kitchen was in a great bustle, a very appetising disorder. 

“Anyone would think I was going to give a dinner-party.” 

She recalled with tender emotion those spacious days when she was 
a very young wife and when a dinner-party was a dinner-party. You 
were taken in to dinner. You had a long train. Your hand slipped 
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delicately through some man’s broadcloth sleeve. Old days! Dead 
friends! And all the handsome silver dishes, pots, tureens, rolled up 
in green baize—as they had been for many years. 

Remember it all, Ada Forrest! And then think of the years when 
you have eaten alone! 

She felt sorry for herself—which was silly. Because sorrow was over; 
and loneliness would never be any more. 


A smell of good food, rich and fragrant, extremely comforting, 
drifted through the crack of the door. Cook was rolling out trimmings 
of pastry and filling patty-pans. She said: 

“Mr. Barstow’s took the day off. He didn’t see why he shouldn't.” 

‘“Yes—why not? Such an occasion!” said the night nurse. 

‘No day off for me.”’ Cook was bitter and sad. “All them extra for 
lunch—to say nothing of us down here. And an early lunch puts me 
out—always did.” 

“I think,” the night nurse spoke again, “that she fixed a very 
awkward hour.” 

‘“‘Oh—her!”’ Cook snorted. ‘“When did she ever think of anybody 
but herself?” 

Ada could tell that she was speaking of Susan. It was unmistakable; 
a manner of insolence and yet of sneaking affection. People despised, 
condemned and yet had a queer liking for Susan. That was the effect 
she produced by her happy-go-lucky manner and her sudden swift 
smile—very beguiling and sweet. And women were jealous of her; 
right in the deep secret of the heart. Susan, despite her ups and downs, 
had ensured for herself a good time—which most good women never 
got ! 

Ada had always felt that she never should have been called Susan 
It was a virginal name. 

“I won't deny,” said Cook with sudden venom, “that I’m sick of 
service. You can’t call your soul your own. You and me,” she looked 
across at the parlourmaid and left off pinching pastry into patty-pans, 
“say we'd got an annuity. Some snug little place of our own. We’ve 
got a right to be provided for.” 

The parlourmaid was standing by the press and she had on her 
arm one of the largest and best tablecloths. It was only used when you 
put an extra leaf into the dining-room table. She looked shocked; her 
tiny black eyes glittered. 

“To say a thing like that—on a day like this!” 

Her voice was husky. 

“Such an occasion!”’ she added. 

The night nurse had also said that. What occasion? Ada felt that 
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her heart was frozen. And then she thought, looking at the excited 
faces of the two old servants: 

“Are they going to leave me after.all these years?” 

_ She realized how much she had relied on them; and the new young 
Joy, the triumphant self-sufficiency which she had been feeling left 
eri 

“Give me the lemon curd, Mabel.” 

Cook, commanding the young kitchenmaid, seemed flustered, 
ashamed. 

“I suppose,” one of the nurses was irrelevant, “that Mr. Barstow 
will be here at two-thirty?” 

“Course he will! Fancy you asking! Why, he’s been in the situation 
forty-three years. Come two years before I did. And Jessie was eighteen 
months after.” 

“You've all seen long service.” The day nurse was dry. ‘For my 
part—I like a bit of life.” 

Ada malevolently squinted at the two women; so idle by the fire— 
with a sleek manner of “‘our job’s done.” 

How dared they disaffect her servants? Nurses were very upsetting 
persons, every one knew that. Never have them in a house if you 
could help it; and get them out as soon as you possibly could. Why 
were they still here? She was puzzled. 

“If you ask me I shouldn’t have thought this was an easy place.” 

One nurse spoke and they both stood, holding their stiff aprons 
well away from the fire. 

“Oh well, dear, there’s always something to put up with.” Cook 
filled her patty pans. 

“Tn all my other cases they’ve brought it downstairs, days before.” 

“Into the drawing-room; that’s the proper proceeding,” supple- 
mented the other nurse. 

“Oh, bless you, she wouldn’t hear of that. She said; let it stay up in 
the bedroom until the last.” 

Jessie spoke and she moved her thin lips as if she tasted something 
bitter. Ada knew that she referred to Susan. And she was vaguely 
worried. What had they left up in her bedroom? 

“Drawing-room’s the place,” both nurses were insistent. “Saves 
trouble at the last.” 

“When did she ever wish to save trouble? Gives trouble and brings 
it; that’s what she does. And always has.” 

Cook spoke in a very loud voice; and all of her face got as red as 
her tiny nose. : 

“Too much for me after all these years! And then the way you are 
talking!” 
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She stood, with her floury hands grasping her great breasts—and 
then she began to laugh; with ugly whoops and hiccups. __ 

Ada listened to this frightful laugh; which is more shattering than 
tears and goes down deeper. She knew it. When they lowered her 
her husband’s coffin into the grave, Susan had taken her softly by 
the arm and, through that gesture, urged her to lean forward, look 
down. Then it was that she wanted to laugh—as Cook was laughing 
now. 


She had planned to walk in, give them a pleasant surprise; give 
them some new companionship; much better than any rise in wages. 

But they had frightened her; yes—to death. She was frightened, 
frightened, frightened. 

She crept and shuffled away. She had floated, or so it seemed. But 
now she went like lead. She went as if compressed, bound, battered 
down. It took her a very long time to get to the foot of the stairs and 
Eternity to climb them. 

The insane laugh followed her until it died away—or was 
pleasantly merged into the languid drip-drip of water. She was not 
sure. 

* * * 


The conservatory was a big place, opening out from the drawing- 
room. It was warm, damp, very pure. She sat upon a bench; just softly 
wondering how she got here—not that it mattered. She was now very 
happy; there was something religious about this place, with its soft 
odour, bright colour. It was like being in a church; her confused mind 
debated—was she looking at painted windows or brilliant flowers? 

She playfully stuck out her legs in the white stockings; she pleated 
and pulled together the folds of her fine white wrapper. This glossy 
linen was just the thing for a hot June day. A sense of complete suita- 
bility, of diaphanous ease now contented her. She was disposed to stay 
here for ever, just not bothering. And she blissfully stared; at darling 
pots of cherry pie—their fragrance reaching her—at pale plumbago, 
trained along the roof. 

Why not peep into the drawing-room? Susan was sure to be there; 
for she loved this vast luxurious apartment. She only had a little front 
parlour in her meek house at Tunbridge Wells. 

Ada, slowly advancing towards the intervening door, decided that 
Susan must be sent back to Tunbridge Wells. 

“I have been ill so long; she had to be here. But now I am quite 
well; never better in my life. I feel seventeen—at the most!” 

She wanted to laugh, but she continued to advance very stealthily. 
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This was an enchanting game, just peeping and prying. If you went 
on long enough, you might not only hear people speaking, you would 
be able to read the mind of each one. And then she thought: “But 
Susan’s mind will be Sanscrit.’’ 


And then she thought, a little anxiously: “Am I being silly?” 


And now, with great fidelity, she saw Susan, sitting in the middle of 
the room on a fat Chesterfield. Whether she sat alone you were not 
sure. Whether there were other people in the room—but you would 
know presently! It was all very exciting and gently uneasy. 

There sat Susan in the fussy sort of black frock she always wore. A 
deep V-shaped neck; because she was unwrinkled, white and fat. 
Around her neck to-day a string of large jet beads—she must have 
dug them out of some family jewel box! 

Did you want to see any more; to find out anything? Ada looked 
back at the pretty flowers—flaunting cineraria, butterfly—like 
cyclamen. And then those pots of begonia, with fleshy leaves. 

Susan’s voice was like begonia leaves—coarse and thick. 

“What a queer comparison! I am full of ideas.” Would it not be 
safer to stay in the conservatory for ever—and let those in the house 
do what they liked? 

Yet she pressed closer to the open door. And now she saw that there 
were several people in the room; half-forgotten distant relatives, a 
sprinkle of in-laws. 

Also Edward Trant, the family lawyer. There they all sat; stiffly, 
decorously. 

Susan said in a wheedling voice to some one: “Don’t you think a 
glass of sherry, dear?” 

(She would never speak in that tone to any woman.) 

Ada then clearly saw George Broadbent sitting close to her sister. 

Susan’s most disreputable lover; and the last—so she always said. 
But Susan was a liar! 

In sudden horror she stared at this man’s bibulous face. He had 

always been a drunkard. And she thought: 

“But he’s dead. Didn’t he die? No, of course not. Couldn’t have 
done or he wouldn’t be here.” 

She wanted to laugh as Cook had laughed. Terrified, she checked 
herself. 


Since her illness she had become most curiously endowed with new 
gifts. For Susan now was staring at her. Their eyes met. It was her 
sister’s eyes—not her mouth—that emphatically said: 

“T didn’t ask him. It just happened that he came. I’ve got some 
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sense of decency, Ada. Do you suppose that on such an occasion 

She implied this, then turned away; she was ogling George 
Broadbent. Susan could never look at a man without admitting 
everything. 

Such an occasion! What occasion? 

They had talked like that in the kitchen. The same word. 


99 


They all drifted away. They went out. The room was empty. Her 
drawing-room—yet she was afraid to go into it. It might be fun to 
follow them—but she dared not. Susan was clearly giving a luncheon 
party. The impudence of Susan. 

Yet—as that fat neck, circled with Victorian beads, went out of 
sight—Ada was filled with overwhelming pity for the spiritual desola- 
tion of Susan. Her mood transcended common sense and had nothing 
to do with earthly values. 

She went through the conservatory and into the garden. Near the 
house grew an ancient cypress and a wooden seat ran around it. 

She sat looking thankfully round her at green lawns, glossy and 
spreading, at well grown shrubs, at clipped yews. A rabbit of yew, his 
ears alert, seemed very gay and perky. She said: ““You’re a darling!”’ 

She was happy again now that she had got away from Susan and the 
servants. Terror went and horror and mystery. She sat beneath the 
blue sky, with the dark, gently moving branches of cypress above her 
head. 

There had been three moods of terror. First, that Something in the 
bedroom which had been between her and the bell rope. Next, the 
shattering laugh in the kitchen. Last, Susan’s voice when she said: 
‘A glass of sherry.” 

All of it very stupid—for why be afraid? And yet so real. 

She leaned against the old grey back of the tree, her vague hands 
held loosely together and high up near her breast. The happy heat 
of mid June swam round her; her old house, prim, with its drawn 
white blinds, seemed to drowse. Everything was sleepy, in suspense, 
seeming to wait. It was calm, yet gently frightening, this quiet, this 
emptiness; and, after a time she quite passionately wished that old 
Barstow would appear, with his spade or his barrow, with the care- 
ful patch on his waistcoat. Why had he taken himself off? He had 
said: “‘on such a day—why not?” What day? 

It would be nice to see somebody, cheerful to talk. She presently 
driftted—as some do—when they sit by the fire in winter dusk; or in 
the garden on a hot day. She beckoned to her that one form of play 
left—reviving the past. And—so—all the dead and gone people who 
had made her past—now came drifting up the drive. They clustered 
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round the front door. They moved, they nodded, smiled, shook hands. 
They made a pleasing, rather confused pattern—as the kaleidescope 
does when you give it a shake. 

She was content to watch and it never occurred to her to join 
them. In her mind she sat bringing to life old parties, mild flirtations, 
lots of fun, everything light-hearted, gay, trivial. 

‘They arrived in carriages, coming in a stately way up the brightly 
gravelled drive. Every sort of equipage; from Auntie Blanche’s 
barouche, to Cousin Gilbert’s pert gig. 

These old friends, these relations—people that you really had loved 
—took no notice of her and whether they saw her or not, hardly 
mattered. Nor did she think it necessary to crouch or hide. Presently 
she would join that group by the door, give them a surprise. And then 
—what fun! She would run out—laughing, sprightly—from the 
shadow of the cypress. For the present it was good enough to study 
forgotten frocks, beloved faces. All had been dim—yet now become 
even more than real. She could not explain; she was just delighted. 
That was all. Every one beautifully dressed for a garden party; the 
men in tall hats; the women be-flounced, be-frilled, feathered. 

Dear Uncle Samuel, whose high-bridged nose was always very red; 
not because he drank but because he was so very old and his 
circulation was faulty. 

Darling Auntie Grace, who would drench herself—to repletion— 
with lavender water. 


Carriages were driven round to the stables at the back. No more 
people came; the party was complete. And all these guests gathered 
round the front door; each face expectant. They appeared to be wait- 
ing for the door to open—and shockingly inhospitable that it didn’t! 

Ada’s hands now dropped from her breast and she gripped them 
a little anxiously round the edge of the seat. 

Still! As they did not worry because the door kept shut why should 
she? Her mind relaxed. 

So far from worrying, they were all looking pleasantly excited; 
as you do when you go to a party. Moreover, something assured her 
that the occasion was a special one. The occasion! What occasion? 


Her spotted dog of long ago—Titus, the Dalmatian—came racing 
up the drive; his tail just softly waving in the enchanting hound-like 
fashion, his red tongue hanging out, his dappled ears swinging. How 
many, many years was it since he had run behind her pony cart as she 
drove across Wimbledon Common or down little lanes that were, very 


nearly, real country? 
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Her glance rested on that graceful body, black and white flashing in 
the bright sun. And she was not sure whether she called to him in the 
old playful way—Titus, Titus, Titty-mus. Did she call? Or did she 
merely try to? Whichever way it was, he took small notice—yet not 
ignoring her. His hasty, adoring look expressed: “Busy at the 
moment. See you presently, just as usual.” And he vanished round 
the corner, towards the stables, where he slept with the white pony, 
Bracelet. 

He left her, and she wondered. And she minded—just a little. It 
was odd that no creature—not even the dog—took any notice of her. 
Still! There would be plenty of time for everything and everyone 
later on. And the childish pique she felt was not strong enough to 
draw her out from the shadow of the cypress. 

Plenty of time for Titus later on; and the pony-cart and fat old 
Bracelet; and the twisty, turning lanes with high hedges and narrow 
ditches where the brownish water gently flowed and the tiny birds 
went hopping. It came in memory to life—all of it. 

She could smell hawthorn and see the red and white cows in the 
bright fields beyond the hedges. (And how very lovely it was to—as 
it were—come to life again after a serious illness! Never had the 
world been more beautiful; never had Love been more dear! ) 


This she felt when she saw Gerald, her husband, join that group by 
the front door. 

He was late, of course. When wasn’t Gerald late? She felt tenderly 
amused; not a bit annoyed with him—as she used to be. 

He always caught a train just as the guard was waving a flag. He 
walked up the nave at church a moment before the priest appeared. 
And—in each case—with that smile, cool, friendly, superior, which 
expressed Gerald. 

Now that he had come the door would open. They would all troop 
into the house—and she would follow. But—first—she and her hus- 
band must speak to each other. And she wanted to be in his arms 
again; if only for a moment. 

Mutely she implored him, passionately she wished to impel him. 
She felt that she said, yet not speaking a word: “I have missed you 
horribly all these years.’’ She had not known until now how greatly 
she had missed him; not perhaps so much because he was Gerald, but 
because she had mattered to him. Widowed—she mattered to nobody. 

He looked at her, out from the press of people, across the stretch of 
smooth grass. It was the care-free, fond look of long marriage, 
conveying: “see you presently.” Just that. 

Titus had given her the same look. It was of joy—contented, 
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returned. It said: “‘we are all three together again—and how jolly!” 

A comforting look, but very brief and with some strange back- 
ground of terror. | 

Happy as she had been since she came into the garden there was still 
that background, that sense of some ordeal to be faced. She felt that 
she could not possibly go through it alone—and why wouldn’t Gerald 
come to her! 

He never came. He just faded out—all of them did. They were 


gone. 
* ca * 


Round the corner from the kitchen quarters Barstow, her old 
gardener, emerged. 

Barstow in his Sunday black and Barstow shaved. As a rule he only 
shaved on Sundays. On Monday you hardly knew him. By—about— 
Thursday you got back your familiar dear old bristly Barstow. She 
watched him. He stood there solemnly staring at the shut door. He 
whipped out from his pocket a large white handkerchief, meticulously 
folded and—not unfolding—he furtively wiped his eyes. 

Then he looked down the drive—but she saw nothing. She was 
waiting for the door to open—just that. 

She felt convinced that something dreadful was hidden inside that 
house of hers. 

The door would open, and she would see. 

At last it did and Barstow moved forward; eagerly—with horrid 
excitement. 

It opened widely, slowly, with immense gravity, 

Men appeared. They carried on their shoulders a long varnished 
box of a dreadful yellow. It was studded brightly with metal; a wreath 
lay on the lid. 

Behind those men, behind that box, a wavering black string; which 
meant people. 

So then she knew. 


Wood Engraving by RoBERT GIBBINGS — 
from “Marvels of the Insect World” by Fean-Hennt Fabre 
(Appleton-Century. 75. 6d.) 
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REVOLUTION 
By W. M. Blows 


The Seeker after Knowledge 
TELL me, old man with the gentle face, 
How is the world held up in space? 


The Sage 
The world, my son, till doom shall crack, 
Is borne on an elephant’s strong broad back. 


The Seeker after Knowledge 
But the elephant needs support as well! 


The Sage 
He stands on a giant tortoise’s shell. 


The Seeker after Knowledge 
But then... . 
The Sage 
My son, no questions more, 
For that is the end of human lore. 


The Seeker after Knowledge 
But to leave me thus is most unkind; 
I cannot rest while I see in my mind 
This precarious tortoise creep and crawl 
And eat and sleep on nothing at all! 


Laudator Temporis Acti 
The happiest man is the man who sees 
The clouds that envelop the creature’s knees, 
Nor ever bothers his head to know 
What there is to support him below. 


The Seeker after Knowledge 
I'm sorry, Sir, but that doesn’t help me; 
For I am possessed with desire to see: 
What there is down in the depths of space 
That this marvellous tortoise stays in place. 


Laudator Temporis Acti 


Take care what you say, lest the dangerous train 
Of psychic disturbances out of your brain 
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Loosen the creature’s crazy grip, 

Unsettle his balance and make him slip, 

And he and his load come clattering down 
Like a shower of bricks on your foolish crown! 


The Visionary 
And should that happen, where is the harm 
To arouse such immediate ire and alarm? 
For could we not let the elephant drop 
‘Till his downward career were brought to a stop 
By something more fitted his weight to bear 
Than a tortoise poised on mere thin air? 
To give him a foothold more secure 
I would risk a lot—to that end, I am sure, 
A few broken heads would be quite by the way, 
_ And not an exorbitant price to pay! 


The Sage 
Do you hear the wind, an icy blast 
Springing from nowhere, whining past? 
Do you see the citizens standing about, ay oS 
‘Talking and staring in wonder and doubt? 


Laudator Temporis Acti 
The idle words of a witless clown 
Will bring creation tumbling down! 
O God have mercy!—the Maon has begun 
To battle for pride of place with the Sun, 
And Night is Day, and Day is Night, 
The Living are Dead, and Wrong is Right; 
And the Cities our father toiled to build 
Are ruin and rubble, carrion-filled! 


The Vistonary 
I see the elephant sinking to rest 
On a lofty mountain’s noble crest; 
The crowding foothills are wrapped in mist, 
But the peaks by the rising sun are kissed. 
The world’s foundations are firm and strong; 
Come, companions, a rousing song! — 
We will build new cities far more fair 
Than those whose ruins lie desolate there! 


* * # ' 
Another Seeker after Knowledge 


Tell me, old man with the gentle face, 
How is the world held up in space? . . . 
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TWO POEMS 


By Jan Struther 


AUDIT 


BANKRUPT of joy, who once was rich in it, 
Must drop pretence at last, no longer hide 
Behind drawn blinds rooms ravished by distraint; 
Swallow his pride, 

And openly admit 

His fortune spent. 


That over, what remains? Only to sit 

By a cold hearth, staring at a stripped wall, 

And with humility make 

His statement of account; 

Recall 

The past’s transactions; rack the brain, and wonder 
What accident, extravagance, or blunder 

Frittered his pounds to pence 

And brought so rich a heart to indigence. 


Wonder in vain. It is too late to take 
Remorseful vows. 

This was a gracious and a lovely house: 
But now its floors are bare, 

And there are heavy footsteps on the stair. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY IN 
EARLY MIDDLE-AGE 


ON the first of spring, walking along the Embankment, 
Light-footed, light-headed, eager in mind and heart, 
I found my spirit keyed to a new pitch, 

I felt a strange serenity and a strange excitement. 


I saw a boy running, and felt the wind 

Stream past his cheeks, his heart in ribs pounding; 

I saw a nurse knitting, and my own fingers 

Knew the coldness of the needles, warmth of the wool. 


I saw, over the barges, gulls flying: 

It was my own ‘wings that tilted and soared, 

With bone-deep skill gauging to a line’s breadth 
The unmapped hills of air, its unplumbed hollows. 
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I saw four men striking in magnificent canon 

With long-hafted hammers on an iron spike: 

And I, swinging with them, made no fifth 

But was one with each, wielding a fourfold weapon. 


I saw a woman with child: a second heart 
Beat below mine. I saw two lovers kissing, 
And felt her body dissolve, his harden 
Under the irrational chemistry of desire. 


And I, who had always said, in friendly, fireside, 

Conclusionless thrashings-out of enormous themes, 
That anybody who liked could have my share 

Of impersonal after-life, fusion with the infinite, 


Suddenly thought— Here, perhaps, is a glimpse 

Of the sages’ vision, delight by me unimagined: 
To feel without doing, to enjoy without possessing; 
To bear no longer the burden of a separate self; 

To live through others’ senses; to be air, to be ether, 


Soundlessly quivering with the music of a million lives. 


TWO POEMS 
By Lord Dunsany 


THE CALAMITY 


IT came without a sound, 
Without the slightest tone 
Of warning to be found 
By which they might have known, 


With neither trumpet-call 
Nor finger beckoning, 

With nothing said at all 
Aloud or whispering 


To wake their faintest fears, 
Beyond what they had read 

Each day for years and years 
And had not credited. 


oe) 
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ON A TEA-POT OF CHIEN LUNG 


I SAW a peony 

Upon a tea-pot drawn, 
Pale-pink as mists the sea 

Sends landward from the dawn; 


Two petals, unaware 

Of their appointed hour, 
Fell, and on wings of air 

A wasp flew to the flower; 


Another hung inert 
Upon a lazy breeze. 

Ah! How shall we convert 
The ignorant Chinese? 


THE DOG-TOOTH VIOLETS 
By Lilian Bowes-Lyon 


UNDER the landslip, near the crumbling house 
‘The weedy well-head and the rusted chain, 

They bore their punctual testimony in the grass; 
Intact, alive, alone. 


Their leaves were signed with sulphur like the snake; 
Yet limpid and tapering from its carnal bower 

Soared every soul, wing-furled until it broke 
Vulnerably into flower. 


That brood archaic, below the bankrupt villa, 
Tenderly swayed by seas that wash the sun, 
Sighed for the dullard wrecked, the embryo sailor 
Dead in his beached cocoon. 


NAPOLEON AT THE FOOT OF FALSTAFF’S STATUE 
design by JOHN FARLEIGH 
for an illustration to ‘‘ Back to Methuselah” (George Macy, First Edition Club, U.S.A.) 


The comments and the drawing in the bottom right-hand corner are by George Bernard Shaw. 
In the exhibition of Mr. Farleigh’s designs, annotated by Mr. Shaw, at the Leicester 
Galleries, opening October 4th. 
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SCIENCE, ART AND SOCIETY 
By Olaf Stapledon 


IN our day both science and art are frustrated, though in very 
different manners. I shall try to show that the two disasters were 
economically determined and mutually dependent. I shall argue also 
that it is time for scientists and artists, whatever their medium, to 
learn from one another and co-operate in the defence of culture 
against the rising tide of barbarism. 

Artists of all kinds are apt to feel to-day that they are simply not 
wanted by society. Scientists have certainly no reason to feel them- 
selves unwanted, but they are beginning to realize that they are 
generally wanted for the wrong purpose; in fact that they are being 
used for ends which are deeply immoral. 

Not without reason they regarded themselves as potential bene- 
factors of mankind. They promised men universal security, comfort, 
health, leisure and luxury. Little by little they have discovered the 
material means to afford all human beings the opportunity for a full 
and happy life, and to enable the race to devote unprecedented 
knowledge and power to the development of human capacity. 

Instead of fulfilling this promise they have inadvertently served a 
dominant class at the expense of the people. Security, comfort, health, 
leisure and luxury have indeed been increased in some measure even 
among the masses; but always the wealthy minority has benefited 
extravagantly, while hosts of ordinary folk have been enslaved to the 
industrial machine. Their physical stamina and mental health have 
been undermined. And now in our day the whole process of “‘social 
amelioration” is slowing down, nay is perhaps actually reversed. Even 
the most fundamental benefit, security, is threatened by economic 
disintegration, by tyranny, by war. 

How has this world-wide frustration of science been caused? 

The earliest pioneers of scientific inquiry were leisured men whose 
research was guided mainly by curiosity or the will to win power for 
the human race. The tradition of scientific detachment was founded 
by them. It persists among the best scientists to-day. Even those of 
them who are ceasing to be detached from social affairs must never- 
theless conform to the spirit of detachment within the sphere of their 
technical work. Otherwise their results would be unreliable. 

According to tradition the scientist must be single-mindedly loyal 
to the ideal of intellectual honesty. He must faithfully observe the 
facts, faithfully report them, and faithfully reason out the theories 
which the facts themselves dictate. He must never let irrelevant 
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motives of self-interest or political bias interfere with his thinking. 
He must regard himself as a specialist. In some circumscribed field he 
must seek to know all that can be known. Truth alone must be 
his interest. Emotion, and all consideration of values other than 
intellectual values, he must regard as beneath his notice. 

Such is the scientific spirit. It has in many ways produced great 
results. But what caused the social triumph of science was not its 
brilliant theoretical achievement, nor even its promise of power and 
happiness for mankind, but simply its usefulness to the rising class 
of industrial and commercial masters. There was money in it. It 
enabled manufacturers to produce more goods more cheaply. Conse- 
quently scientific discoveries were increasingly used. Money was 
invested in research. And so the professional scientist came into 
being, and the whole organization of scientific education. 

I merely repeat what has already been pointed out by writers on 
the social aspect of science. 

The new kind of scientist was very different from the old, leisured 
pioneer. Of course the best of the new scientists, like their fore- 
runners, were inspired by pure intellectual curiosity and the will to 
serve the race. But in order to become professional scientists and 
earn a living they had to work for pay. And the only people who 
were ready and able to pay them for their services were the rising 
bourgeois class. 

Modern scientific research demands costly apparatus. No doubt a 
few very important institutions, such as some university laboratories, 
have been devoted to research in which the immediate motive is 
pure scientific curiosity. But apart from these and the State, only 
the great industrial firms could afford to finance costly investigations. 

Scientific education in schools and colleges has, of course, been 
directed to fit the student for work in industrial research and super- 
vision. Inevitably its spirit has been commercial. Inevitably the 
young scientist’s chief concern has been to acquire the kind of 
technique and the kind of mentality that would command a price 
on the market. The original scientific spirit, even if it tended toward 
specialism, was also comprehensive and philosophical and co-opera- 
tive. But the new spirit tends to be commercial and secretive. 
Industrial laboratories cannot afford to give away their secrets to 
competitors. Moreover, the mew research was specialized in a 
peculiarly drastic manner. Extreme specialization was an inevitable 
consequence of the vast proliferation of scientific inquiry. 

The actual direction of research has been increasingly determined 
by the needs of capitalist industry, and the needs of industry were 
determined by economic demand. 
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The most obvious determinant of demand is the actual need of 
the common people for security, food, comfort, health, and recrea- 
tion. Unfortunately this need, though universal and psychologically 
insistent, can never in our society express itself economically in any- 
thing like its true proportions. The purchasing power of the masses 
is limited by low wages. 

The needs of the wealthy minority, whose purchasing power is 
disproportionately large, are always able to express themselves 
effectively in the form of economic demand. Of course the rich, 
like the poor, need primarily the fundamental goods, namely, 
security, food, health. But in their case the satisfaction of these needs 
employs only a small proportion of their resources. Most of their pur- 
chasing power expresses itself in the demand for luxuries, and is 
one of the main influences directing scientific research in our society. 

Another important influence on economic demand, and therefore 
indirectly on research, is artificial stimulation through advertise- 
ments and other propaganda organized by the masters of industry. 
The object of this propaganda is to create markets for the particular 
goods which they expect to sell at most profit to themselves. Since 
it is always easier to appeal to the relatively primitive cravings rather 
than to the more developed, and since it has been the conscious 
policy of the great industrialists to entice people to buy by titillating 
the inveterate impulses of bodily appetite and self-display, and by 
appealing to the craving for easy, passive, and exciting amusement, 
the upshot has been that much research has been directed in these 
channels. Science has thus helped to debase the minds of the people. 

Economic demand has also been greatly influenced by the needs 
of Governments for armaments. And since Governments are gener- 
ally far more wealthy than private individuals, and since capitalistic 
and imperialistic national States are inevitably hostile to one another, 
the demand for armaments is immense. Moreover, it has constantly 
been stimulated by the machinations of the great armament firms, 
which have spent lavishly to foment national rivalry. Thus a large 
proportion of the wealth, intelligence, and energy devoted to 
scientific research has been given up to discovering more and more 
effective methods for destroying human wealth and human life. 

Finally, we must record an influence affecting demand, and there- 
fore research, which has only recently begun to operate. At present 
it is probably most powerful in the Dictatorship countries, but it 
may be expected to make itself felt elsewhere unless we succeed in 
reversing the present tendency. This is the need of the industrial 
and financial oligarchy to maintain itself in power in spite of the 
increasing disintegration of the economic system which supports it, 
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and in spite of increasing restiveness in the general population. How 
far this need has as yet expressed itself in scientific research I do 
not know, but inevitably it must do so. It seeks improved means of 
spreading propaganda, and more effective instruments of social 
coercion. Tear-gas and certain devices in the mechanics of broad- 
casting may be taken as early examples of a technique which may 
come to play a very important part in the future. Also, of course, 
military research, though primarily inspired by the need for external 
aggression and defence, affords effective powers for coercing the 
masses. 

These are the influences which have frustrated the original 
promise of science. In the “‘democratic’’ countries the process has 
worked automatically, but under Fascism the direction of scientific 
research and the control of the scientific mentality are taken over 
by the State. The plight of science under the Dictators may be taken 
as a warning of the fate that threatens it throughout the world. 

It must be admitted that in some respects science is more wisely 
used in the Dictator countries than with us. Under centralized 
control research has been directed less for the benefit of private 
industrial concerns, more for the community, or at least for the 
State. Science has been allowed to play a part in producing great 
improvements of public health, housing, and amenities. But this is 
incidental. In the main, research is used for the maintenance of the 
State’s power in three respects—namely, national economic self- 
sufficiency, war, and the control of the populace by propaganda and 
coercion. None of these ends is in conformity with the normal 
intentions of scientists. 

Fascism is fundamentally opposed to the spirit of science. If science 
is to flourish, there must be free access to facts, free criticism, free 
intercourse of mutually respecting persons. Collaboration must be 
world-wide. Science is essentially cosmopolitan, Fascism, on the other 
hand, is essentially separatist, tribal. The national or racial myth 
cannot be maintained without stern repression of information and 
criticism. Moreover, Fascism depends on the cultivation of the 
primitive herd-mentality. It encourages the primeval longing to 
conform to the behaviour of the herd, and to enforce conformity. 
This spirit is incompatible with the spirit of science, which demands 
the absolute integrity of the individual intelligence. Thus, though 
Fascism uses science, it must in the end destroy it, or be destroyed 
by it. And Fascism, in one form or another, is an inevitable outcome 
of a disintegrating capitalist system. 

Thus far I have been talking what I believe to be orthodox 
Marxism. But from this point I shall incur the charge of heresy. 
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It is easy to say that the frustration of science has come about 
through the operation of “economic forces.” But let us remember 
what “economic forces’ are. They are constituted by the impact of 
the economic environment on the economic needs of human beings. 
The rising profession of scientists was indeed in a manner “forced” 
to play its sinister part in this sinister chapter of history. On the 
other hand, we must recognize that this “forcing,” like other cases 
of economic constraint, involved human volition. Individuals chose 
to become scientists and to accept employment under industrial 
firms, armament manufacturers, Governments. And in their posts 
they chose to do as they were ordered to do. 

But throughout human history individuals of high calibre, and 
sometimes large groups, have proved capable of withstanding 
economic constraint and even violent persecution for the sake of 
an ideal. No doubt, if we interpret the word ‘‘economic’” very 
broadly, every such enthusiasm for any ideal has ‘‘economic”’ causes. 
Nevertheless, as Marxists themselves recognize, once it has come into 
being, it may sometimes have a powerful influence against the 
normal economic motives. The early Christians are an outstanding 
example of the power of an ideal. The rising profession of scientists, 
though often capable of devoted conduct in defence of intellectual 
integrity, never made any serious attempt to resist the prostitution 
of science for anti-social ends. How did this happen? 

Of course in the early and critical stages of industrialism no one 
could foresee the anti-social trend of industrial development. And 
the scientists, even if they could have foreseen it, were still a weak 
and unorganized profession. This is not so to-day. 

One powerful influence preventing scientists from taking social 
action is their specialism. The true scientist is trained to concen- 
rate on his professional work and leave to others, in fact to the 
industrialists and the politicians, the task of seeing that the fruit 
of his labour is rightly used. Naturally, the great employers would 
look askance on scientists who could not “mind their own business,” 
who inclined to worry about the social consequences of their work. 
The tradition of specialism fitted in with the doctrine of larssez-farre. 
If all men cared intelligently and exclusively for their own interests, 
the upshot, it was believed, would be the greatest possible general 
good. 
Another cause of the inaction of the scientists, and in my view 
the most important of all, is one which is more difficult to describe. 
Almost, one might call it the divorce of science from art, or the 
rejection by scientists of the value which all ar‘ists, in whatever 
medium, seek to vindicate and express—namely, tne value of human 
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individuality. Artists are intensely aware of individuality in them- 
selves and others. They regard people as individuals, not as speci- 
mens of a type. They tend to value individuality in two manners, 
which may be called democratic and aristocratic. Democratically they 
regard every individual, whatever his status, as an intrinsic good. 
Aristocratically they admire most those whom they judge to be the 
most sensitive and creative. They recognize that what is best for 
any individual is that he should develop as fully as possible as a 
centre of sensibility and creative action. They condemn any social 
system which tends to frustrate individuality in the masses and to 
commercialize the most gifted. 

If scientists had been able to feel as strongly about human indi- 
viduality as they did about pure intellectual integrity, they might 
have made some effort to resist the pressure of economic deter- 
minism, and to prevent their skill from being used in such a manner 
that individuality was weakened throughout society. 

Scientists were primarily concerned with the material aspect of the 
experienced world, not with the experiencing mind. This preoccu- 
pation with the physical was immensely strengthened by the constant 
economic pressure to produce physical inventions for industry. 
Abstracting the material aspect of events, scientists devised the con- 
cepts of physics. Gradually they came to apply these concepts to the 
human individual, seeking to account for all his behaviour and 
experience in terms of these concepts. To do this they were forced 
to ignore or to misdescribe and disparage all that is most distinc- 
tively human in man. They misdescribed personal awareness, moral 
experience, esthetic experience, and even intellectual experience. 
They regarded the human individual either as a physical mechanism 
or as a biological specimen. Thus arose mechanical materialism. 

This doctrine must be distinguished from the Marxian doctrine 
of “dialectical materialism,” which, liberally and perhaps heretic- 
ally interpreted, seems to me to allow sufficient autonomy to the 
upper reaches of personality. 

To the artist, materialism of the mechanical kind seems to violate 
all that is most worth while in life. Further, to him it seems that 
the triumph of science and of science-derived machinery has inflicted 
on rich and poor alike an appalling triviality of interest. It has 
degraded the “all round” pre-industrial type of human mind into 
an over-specialized bit of mental machinery. It has produced 
neurotic populations, addicted to the trivial sophistication of 
modern society, but profoundly frustrated. Wordsworth, Ruskin, 
and many others issued strong protests against the spirit of com- 
mercialism and of prostituted science, but they could not check the 
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course of economic determinism. Perhaps their failure was partly 
due to the extravagance of their criticism. Mostly they failed to 
see that science, though socially damaging when prostituted, was 
potentially a source of enrichment, not frustration, to the individu- 
ality of future generations. 

In consequence of the failure of this protest artists were driven 
more and more into impotent and often unintelligent hostility to 
science. It was science, not art, that captured the popular imagination. 

The triumph of materialistic science and capitalistic industry led 
to the frustration of art. The artist’s skill might still be utilized for 
writing advertisements and propaganda, or for producing seductive 
posters or magazine illustrations, or for lending a false air of 
estheticism to the products of mechanical industry. But his most 
sincere and individual work was nearly always misunderstood or 
ignored. Some artists accepted the prevailing standards and devoted 
themselves to sheer naturalism. A few retired into the ivory tower 
to express their individuality without contamination. But since their 
art was now wholly divorced from the life of the people, they often 
lost themselves in subtleties and whimsies. Art almost entirely 
ceased to fulfil its social function of maintaining and refining the 
general sensibility. 

To-day there are signs of a change. After its sojourn in the wilder- 
ness art is becoming more clearly conscious of its nature and its 
social office, and perhaps also more sympathetic toward science. On 
the other hand, Science is perhaps already becoming less cock-sure. 
Scientists cannot but recognize that they have failed to bring about 
the millennium which they promised. Some of them are also recog- 
nizing that the old-fashioned kind of materialism does less than justice 
to the nature of man. 

But this is not all. Scientists and artists alike are beginning to 
realize that the very existence both of science and art, and indeed of 
culture in general, is being threatened. A new kind of barbarism 1s 
springing up from the decay of capitalistic society. It has achieved its 
greatest triumph in Fascism, but it is spreading everywhere. From the 
cultural point of view the essence of the new barbarism is this. Des- 
pising human individuality, it glorifies herd-mindedness. Despising 
reasonableness and kindliness, it glorifies unreasoning might. 

The most vigorous opponents of Fascism are the parties of the 
political Left. According to the Left the struggle must be a 
on by the people. The intellectuals can play only a subordinate part. 
They have been nurtured in a dying culture. To revitalize them- 
selves they must turn toward the people. They must humbly learn 
what the people need and help them to get it. 
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In the present juncture, and in a limited sense, this view is, I 
believe, correct. There is no hope for civilization or for culture till 
social injustice is abolished. Moreover, modern culture is, I agree, 
deeply contaminated by the fact that it is largely an expression of a 
profoundly unwholesome, immoral, economic system. Only a great 
popular movement can revitalize it. 

Nevertheless, I believe that intellectuals have an important part 
to play in helping “the people,” in fact the whole population, to 
become fully and persistently conscious of what they really want. 
Not that the writers, for instance, must obsequiously produce 
documentary proletarian novels. Rather, identifying themselves 
imaginatively with the popular movement, they must express it and 
its furthest implications in symbols which will not merely appeal to, 
but also clarify and deepen, the mentality of the people. ‘They must 
not be afraid to claim this as their rightful work. And they must help 
the people to realize that the old culture, with all its faults, includes 
much of permanent value which the new culture must incorporate. 
It includes, even if it has also largely falsified, the basic values of 
individuality and kindliness and reason. No society which denies 
these can thrive. 

There is a real danger that the Left, through the effects of a des- 
perate struggle, may lose sight of its fundamental aims, and slip into 
a kind of inverted Fascism, or “‘para-Fascism.”’ It may gradually begin 
to use the methods and pursue the ideals which in its enemies it 
rightly condemns. It may, that is, turn to ruthlessness, herd-minded- 
ness, the glorification of the State, the contempt of individuality. 
Intellectuals must see that this does not happen. But they will not 
be able to exert any influence if they regard themselves as in any way 
“superior.”” With humility and respect they must offer themselves 
and their special skill to the people. Only if they can bring themselves 
to learn from the people will they be able to contribute to the culture 
of the future. One thing alone must they put before their loyalty to 
the people, namely their loyalty to the ideal of the lucid and generous 
spirit. 

Is there anything of a practical kind that scientists and artists can 
do to help in the struggle to overthrow the existing plutocratic oli- 
garchy and clear the way for the construction of a better social order? 
The artists (of all sorts) are in too weak a position to do much. They 
can only talk. But the scientists are in a very strong position. They 
are extremely important for the functioning of modern society. If 
they were to organize themselves and refuse to co-operate in exploita- 


tion and tyranny, the powers of exploitation and tyranny would have 
to capitulate. 
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PEOPLE ARE CURIOUS 


By James Hanley 


MR. BATE turned the corner, and came whistling up the street. 
He was dressed in blue dungarees, a check cap pulled down hard 
over one side of his head. A stringy looking black tie dangled 
slovenly from a dirty-white soft collar. Mr. Bate’s gait was carefree, 
he was feeling happy about something. You could tell that by the 
expression on his face. He had left work behind.bim. He was free. 
As he swung along whistling the tune of a popular song he saw a 
man at the other end of the street. This man stopped outside Mr. 
Bate’s own door. A second later he had disappeared inside and the 
man increasing his pace up the street suddenly heard the door bang. 

‘“That’s funny,” thought Mr. Bate, “‘it’s Jackson of the Club, I'll 
swear. 

He broke into a run and came to the door, and was on the point 
of knocking on it when it opened and his wife exclaimed: ‘‘Jack, 
what d’you think’s happened?” 

She lifted the folds of her apron to her mouth. 

“Qh, I don’t know,” Mr. Bate said, pushing his wife in front of 
him. He slammed the door with his foot. For a moment he stood in 
the dark of the lobby, wondering. Then he heard voices in the 
kitchen. His wife was now whispering something in his ear, some- 
thing quite incoherent, quite unintelligible. But he ignored her, 
listening. At that moment a man came out of the parlour. — 

“Hello, Jack!” he said. ‘Just home from work? Been waiting for 
you. It’s dashed important. Shall we go into the parlour and talk it 
over?” 

Mr. Bate looked across at his wife. And suddenly he was angry. 

‘“What’s all this about? What the hell’s wrong, anyhow?” He 
grasped Mrs. Bate’s arm and began to shake her. _ AP 

The woman glared at him, leaned over him, whispered again in 
his ear. A 

“Ssh!’’ she said. ‘““They’re listening in there. Some of your people. 

“Listening! Who’s listening? What the devil are you talking 
about, woman? My people? I have no people. Is the tea ready?” 

For answer Mrs. Bate struck her husband on the shoulder with 
her fist. ; ] : 

“Ssh!” she whispered again, this time with anger in her voice. 

“Look here, Jack!” suddenly exclaimed the man by the parlour 
door. “This is important. Something’s gone wrong with Spence. 
Thought you’d best know right away. And Davies is catching that 
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five-forty-five to Stafford. I came here from the rooms right away 
soon’s I heard about it. It’s finish for us with Spence down. Hang it, 
it would happen now, and a tie to-morrow, too.” 

He was now beckoning Mr. Bate into the parlour, but the other 
did not move. He looked at his wife, then at the visitor. He seemed 
completely bewildered. His wife, fearing he was on the point of 
bursting into one of his uncontrollable rages, put a finger to her 
mouth, said again: “Ssh! They’re listening in there, Jack. Your 
people. Come all the way from Tollington or somewhere. ‘They 
look so tired. I’ve been trying to fix up a spare room for them. They 
can’t walk back all the way to Tollington, can they? Andrews the 
man’s name is. Says he married your sister ten years ago. He married 
again after she— She’s here, Jack. The second one. And they've a 
child. Poor little thing. Walked all day. Andrews wants to see you.” 

Mr. Bate continued to stare stupidly at his wife but not a word 
crossed his lips. Suddenly, out of the corner of his eye, he was watch- 
ing the man at the parlour door. His name was Jackson. He was 
watching him as he signalled behind Mrs. Bate’s back. At last he 
went to the parlour door, struck the other’s arm, and shouted 
angrily: “How'd this happen?” 

“I don’t know,” said the woman. “They just arrived here. I was 
cleaning the step and I’d just finished when ‘ 

“I’m not talking to you,” shouted Mr. Bate, “I’m talking to him. 
Now what’s all this about Spence? Blast him! He would. Never seen 
a bloke like him in the game. O.K. up to the last minute, always, 
and then’’—he snapped his fingers—‘‘well, something’s got to be done 
about it. Let’s go in the parlour and talk. You say Davies is catching 
the five-torty-five to Stafford. But doesn’t he know you're seeing me? 
He can't go till you’ve seen me. What the hell’s the committee for? 
All right! Let’s get this damned thing straight.” 

Mr. Bate pushed Jackson roughly through the parlour door, and 
was following himself when Mrs. Bate again caught his arm. 

“What's up with you, Jack?” she said, angrily, disgustedly. As if 
his people and that fellow Spence had anything to do with her. 
“Aren't you having your tea, Jack. Oh, heavens! Why don’t you be 
a man and go in and see them. They’ve waited here three hours, 
poor dears, and the child, she’s so sweet. Poor little thing. I was sorry 
tor them. I - 

“Oh! Go away! Don’t be worrying me, woman. Can’t you hear 
piain words? Or are you just deaf? Didn't you hear him saying as 
Spence was down? Well, if Spence can’t play to-morrow, we're 
goosed, and that’s the bloody all about it. Goosed! Now run away, 
please. I'll have my tea in half a tick.” 
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The parlour door slammed in the woman's face. For a moment 
or two she stood outside, listening to the conversation of the two 
men. It was all algebra to her. She passed the kitchen door, which 
she had had the presence of mind to close when she left them waiting 
there. She went upstairs, slowly, feeling ashamed of herself, of her 
husband. Somehow she imagined those people in there were listening 
to her climbing, could see her sneaking off to the top of the house. 

“What a day,” she was saying to herself. “And Jack with the fidgets 
over some man named Spence. Men are funny creatures.” 

Even from where she stood, in the half-dark of the landing, she 
could hear the man and woman, “‘his people,” talking in the kitchen, 
and the occasional whimper of the child. Now just how long would 
that husband of hers be stuck in the parlour with Mr. Jackson? 
‘That fool Jackson. Everybody knew that when it came to football 
Jackson was the craziest man on earth. Well, Jack ought to be 
ashamed of himself, leaving those people like that. Not even the 
decency to go in and say hello to them. Disgusting, she called it. 
And his tea going cold, the kippers burned to a cinder no doubt. 
Oh, well, he’d just have to do with it, and that was that. 

“I simply can’t stay up here any longer,” she said to herself. “It’s 
disgraceful. I must go down and explain to them. I'll sit with them 
in the kitchen until this crazy fool Jackson takes himself off. I'll tell 
them it’s important, a man come from the works, or something.” 
Mrs. Bate descended the stairs, softly opened the kitchen door, and 
went inside. She smiled from one to the other, then sat down by 
the fire. 


‘Well! Let’s have it! From beginning to end,” Mr. Bate said. 

He had seated himself in the red plush arm-chair that stood near 
the window. “Let’s have it from start to finish. Damn the swine. 
Would let the team down at the last minute. Colter was a mug not 
transferring him to Gled’s when he had a chance of picking up seven 
quid. Ah! But these things are always thought of when it’s too damn 
late. How'd it happen?” 

He sat erect now, clasped his hands about his knees, rocked to and 
fro in the chair, all the time staring at Mr. Jackson. 

“Hell! man,” replied Jackson. “It’s an accident. Everybody has 
an accident now and again. It just can’t be helped. He was out on 
the waste ground this morning doing a bit of practice with Toms 
and Johnston; he’s on nights this week, as you know. Anyhow, he 
come a cropper and he’s got the loveliest ankle you ever saw. That's 
all there is to say on the matter. It’s awkward, what with playing 
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this tie to-morrow, and against a team whose centre could never get 
past Spence. Oh, well! There it is! We got to find a substitute, and 
that to-night. I thought of Dunkerley. He’s a lad ought to be given 
a chance.” 

Mr. Bate flung his arms into the air. It was a gesture of despair. 
“What! Him! I’d pick a better half-back out of the cemetery, and 
that’s a fact. No! He’s no use at all. We'll have to see Davies before 
he catches that train.” 

“Maybe that’s the best thing, then. You better get your tea. I’m 
all set myself,” said Jackson, making himself more comfortable. 

“I don’t want no bloody tea!” shouted Mr. Bate. ““Who can drink 
tea thinking of Spence down like that? Bloody fool! Best man we 
got an’ all. Hang him! Something told me this evening as I was 
coming up the street, yes, something told me I’d get rotten news, 
or something.” 

For the first time Mr. Jackson laughed. 

“You ought to slip in and see your people, Jack,” he said, “after 
all they’re * 

“Confound it! I’m not talking about my people. I’m talking about 
a man for this tie to-morrow. Don’t you realize we're third from the 
bottom of the table, and that this tie also means a few quid to us? 
You must be daft, man. Anyhow, I’m ready. I think we’d better go. 
I wouldn’t trust Davies. He’s as good at picking the right kind of 
man as he is at picking ducks. Christ! It’s a worry, this is.”’ 

Mr. Bate jumped out of the chair as though he had been stung, 
and began pacing up and down the parlour floor. Once, when he 
stood glancing distractedly through the window, and Jackson was 
silent, he heard a whispering in the kitchen. 

“And that’s another thing. My people!” 

Mr. Bate laughed loudly then. “My people! Just think of that. 
Never heard of them in my life. It’s a fact. Maybe he did marry our 
Liz, I don’t know. But hang it, fancy coming here, now, of all times. 
I tell you, Jackson, .I’m fair worried over this Spence affair, I’m 
worried about to-morrow 7 

“Aye! But hadn’t we better get off?” suggested Mr. Jackson, half- 
rising from his chair. “Leastways, if you aim at catching Davies before 
he leaves for Stafford.” 

To his complete surprise Mr. Bate sat down again. He ran his 
fingers through his hair as he talked to Jackson. 

“I ought to change,” he said, indicating his dungarees. “Blast it! 
Half a minute. I’m trying to think something out. Don’t worry me 
for a second or two. Something has to be done. I was thinking of that 
chap Sanders, he’s none too bad.” 
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“What!” exclaimed Jackson. ‘“That fellow! Hopeless—unless you 
give him a pair of specs to wear. He wouldn’t find the ball other- 
wise. No doubt about it, our best man’s down, the damn fool, and 
we re going to have a job to find a half-back as good.” 

Once more Mr. Bate was on his feet, arms flailing the air. 

“All right! All right! Don’t make it sound any worse. The under- 
taker’s not in sight yet. Hang the whole thing, that’s what I say. I’ve 
a damned good mind to resign off the committee. That I have. 
Davies rushing off like that. And what the hell will he find in 
Stafford? A half-back like a bloody cork. Oh, I know Davies’s lay 
all right. I’ll bet he’s laughing up his sleeve about Spence. Give him 
a chance to put his crony’s lad into the team. By God, he won't. Ill 
see to that.” 

The parlour door opened, and Mrs. Bate came in. She stood in 
the centre of the floor, looking at the two men. 

‘Jack! For heaven’s sake! Are you going to talk here all night 
about your silly old football? It’s disgusting. They know you're here. 
They said to me when I went in just now: ‘Isn’t that Jack now?’ 
Course I said: ‘Yes, it’s him. But he’s awful busy now. He’ll be in 
in a minute.’ I said it was a man from the works. But it’s getting 
late. If you have any feeling at all you'll go in and see your people. 
I never heard of the like in all my days. And J can’t sit there amusing 
them, Jack, you know that. I’m no relation of theirs, though I’m as 
human as anybody, and I was sorry for the child. Poor little thing. 
It’s twenty-seven miles from Tollington, Jack. You ought to——” 

She was staring straight into his face now, and he could not avoid 
her look of anger. 

“I’ve got it!” Jackson burst out. ‘““What about Quayle? He’s a 
likely lad. Couldn’t we give him a show on the waste ground early 
in the morning?”’ 

“Jack!” said the woman. : 

‘Well, he might do,” replied Mr. Bate. “Ah, it’s a bloody mess, I 
reckon we better get off now. Davies’ll be at the station by now. If 
that fellow hadn’t been elected on to the committee last month all 
this wouldn’t have been necessary.” 

“Aye. Maybe so. But hadn’t we better go?” asked Jackson. 

“Damn it all!” shouted Mr. Bate. “It would be Spence. It’s not 
the first time, either. Silly cow. Going and messing everything up 
like this. We’ll have to scoot.” 

“Jack!” said Mrs. Bate. ‘‘Jack!”’ j 

“Aye. Davies’ll mess this match up. You see. We mustn't let him 
catch that train. And we'll have to run like hell as it is,” Mr. Jackson 
said. He got out of his chair, swinging his cap in his hand as he stood 
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waiting for the other. Mr. Bate got up too. Both men looked at the 
woman. They seemed suddenly tongue-tied. 

“Are you going to ignore these people, or just what,” she said 
coldly. “Jack, you must go in and speak to them first. I insist on 
that.” 

“Lumme! D’you know we’ve a bare ten minutes,” Jackson 
exclaimed. All through the conversation in the parlour Mr. Jackson 
had regarded the woman with studied indifference. \ 

‘Hell! Will you listen? This is important,” said Mr. Bate. “I’ve— 
we've got to go. I’ve to catch a fellow taking train for Stafford. ‘The 
whole bloody future of the team depends on us catching him. He’s s 
a fool of a man, besides.” 

“If you go I’ll just walk out then,” said Mrs. Bate, quietly. “Your 
blasted football. Poor things waiting there for four hours nearly. 
Andrews wants you to try and get him a job at Gales.” 

“Oh! Does he? What a hope he’s got. Lumme! Why did they come 
now, just when Spence lets us down?’’ He swung round on Mr. 
Jackson. ‘‘Look here,” he said. “Tell me this, will you? Where the 
devil is Spence? How’d you know he’s hopeless? Has he tried out his 
leg? Maybe it’s a bit of a sprain or something. Besides it’s no use being 
too hasty, is it? Suppose we go and have a talk with Spence?” 

‘You'll be too late for anything in a minute. It’s only five minutes 
off time now. Here’s the facts once again. Take ‘em or leave ‘em, just 
as you like. We play an important tie to-morrow. Spence is out. There 
isn’t a man as good as him in the whole country. Davies has decided 
to try out Oldfellow. Well, you can take it from me that he’s a wash- 
out. We're in for the biggest defeat of a lifetime to-morrow. Are you 
coming or not? I’m not waiting here any longer, Jack x 

Mrs. Bate turned to Jackson. ““Then why can’t you go to the train? 
My husband will follow on afterwards. Jack, come and get your tea. 
Come and see these people. You ought to be ashamed, really.” 

‘‘He has to come,” answered Jackson. ‘‘He’s on the committee.” 

‘Tell me this,” roared Mr. Bate, ‘‘why will people be such bloody 
nuisances? First it’s Spence, and now them people in there coming to 
see me. Well, they’ve walked twenty-seven miles for nothing, at least 
he has. He’s as much chance of getting a job in Gales as a snowball 
in Hell. And I don’t want to see them. Tell them I'll be back in a 
minute. But I don’t know them, I'll swear I don’t. Married my sister. 
Hang it, go and tell them what I said. Ready, Jackson?” 

“Yes. Let’s scoot, and we'll be lucky if we catch Davies at all now.’ 

“All right! All right, cheerful,” said Mr. Bate savagely. “‘Don’t get 
your shirt out. Come on.” He pulled on Mr. Jackson’s arm. “Let’s 
beat it right away.” 
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They made for the door, the woman looking after them as they went. 

“Jack!” she called. 

“Hang it, woman, don’t be Jacking me now. I told you what to tell 
them. Wait till I get back.” 

The parlour door slammed. There was a quick scuffling noise in 
the lobby, then the front door banged. 

Mrs. Bate went into the kitchen again. The man, woman and child 
looked up as she entered, the child smiling, the man and woman with 
a sort of child-like faith. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” Mrs. Bate said, “‘Jack’s like that, you know. 
Football goes to his brain. But he won’t be long, I a 

She sat down by the fire, wondering what to talk about. They were 
utter strangers to her. Suddenly she was asking them if they would 
like another cup of tea. 

“You've had such an awful walk,” she said, kindness in her voice. 

“‘No thanks, Mrs. er—Mrs. Bate,’”’ the woman said. 

“No tea for me, thanks,” the man said. 

They all looked at each other, the child prattled, but they were 
strangely silent. Mrs. Bate cut a piece of seed-cake for the child. 


“D’you ever see such a bloody mess anyhow,” remarked Mr. 
Jackson. Mr. Bate did not reply at once. It was taking him all his time 
to keep up with Jackson. No doubt about it, he’d gone off all right. 
In his younger days, why he’d run—aye, “Not so fast there,’ he 
gasped to Jackson. 

“Might’ve caught a tram,” he added, giving another gasp. 

“Might’ve,” Jackson said. 

“Lumme!” Mr. Bate said. “People are curious though, aren’t they? 
Here I am rushing off without any tea, just because Spence smashes 
his bloody ankle and queers the whole blasted pitch for to-morrow. 
And on top of that relatives turn up. Wanting to see me. 

“T like that bit. Wanting to see me. Walked from ‘Tollington. 
Wants a job at Gales. Christ! Some people take the biscuit all right.” 

“Here we are,” Jackson said. 

“Aye,” gasped Mr. Bate, “and unless I’m squinting there’s Davies 
standing there.” 

The man turned, recognized the two men, rushed towards them. 

“Hello! Hello!’ he said, hands outstretched. “You heard?” 

“Aye! and a nice mess it is, too. Trust Spence, the ass.” : 

“You mustn’t go to Stafford, now,” Jackson said. ‘‘Bate’s decided 
to put in Dunkerley. We'd best talk it over.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mr. Davies, quietly. “That chap in 
Stafford is splendid. Seen him in action last Saturday.” 
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“Come on,” said Mr. Bate. 

The other two followed hi and walking in single file they entered 
the first public-house they came to. 

‘What you having?” Davies said. 

They made themselves comfortable in the bar parlour by the fire. 

‘““‘Mine’s a pint of bitter,” Mr. Bate said. 

“And yours?” 

“Oh, mild for me,” replied Jackson. 

“Righto!” 

Mr. Davies called the barman and ordered the drinks. 

“Now, let’s get this straightened out,’ began Mr. Bate. ‘“‘Dunkerley 
must play to-morrow. Let’s talk about it.” 

“Aye! Get it fixed up now. Bate here, he’s got visitors, had to rush 
out and leave them. Now Davies, what d’you think about Dunkerley 
as a substitute for Spence?”’ 

“Hold on there,” interrupted Mr. Bate. “Take no notice of him. 
Some people came to see me, but what the hell’s that go to do with 
the team. I’m not worrying about them. Fire ahead. We got to fix 
this matter up right now, else go into third division next season, and 
that’s that.” 

“Right,” Davies said. ‘““Well—oh, all right, give him a trial in the 
morning. Let him show what he can do. But if he’s no good then I 
might as well have gone to Stafford after all.” 

“Oh, all right. Don’t despair, and don’t get narky about it,” said 
Mr. Bate, looking daggers at Davies. ‘“‘Lumme! I come out without 
any tea or anything, just to get this bloody thing fixed up, so we can 
get a decent team out to-morrow. People are curious all right, no 
mistake about it. Never know where you are with them. I wouldn’t 
be sitting here now if they weren’t.’’ Mr. Bate wished good health to 
Jackson and Davies. 

“I agree there,’ Jackson said. ‘‘Let’s settle about Dunkerley. We 
could have a meeting at the rooms for nine o'clock.” 

“We'll settle it here and now,” said Mr. Bate, and his clenched fist 
struck the table, making the glasses shake. ““Here and now, even 
if I have to sit here all night. Croston Rovers is not turning out with- 
out a decent man in Spence’s place. Trust Spence, mucking things up 
like this.”’ 

“O.K. with me then,” said Davies. “Let’s settle it now.”” He wished 
Mr. Bate good health. 

“I agree there too,” Jackson said. 

“All right then,’ concluded Mr. Bate. ““Now we can do some 
talking and get somewhere.” 

So they got down to it to argue it out. 
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BEFORE AUCTION 
By A. W. Dodd 


‘THE Lamp: 
‘To-morrow we end as a family. 


THe TasBle: 
We are to be sold? 


‘Tue Lamp: 

Sold or destroyed, what is the difference? We shall be separated, 
this house lost to us in darkness. We shall begin again in a new 
world; new ideas, new routine, new faces, a situation as impossible 
as it is terrifying. What of our souls, our memories of better days? 
Will it be possible to retain even one image in our new life? 

THE CARPET: 

I haven’t a great deal to hope for now: the threads of my life 

wear out. What chance is there of renewal? 


THE CLock: 

It seems a pity after so many years. 
THE Lamp: 

The pity is that we were ever born here. 
THE CARPET: 

Come, that is unfair! We have lived and have much to be thank- 
ful for. Age, it is true, gradually wears the pattern of our lives, dims 
the lustre of our achievements, but it also helps to give us courage 
to meet the end. 

THE CHAIR: 

We have enfolded all that is best in this room; and if we no longer 
do so, who is to blame? It would seem that we have outlived our 
usefulness. 

THE WINDOW: 

Even the necessity of cleanliness, the need for the clear vision of 
wisdom fails. A strange fate is this which reduces everything to 
dust and darkness! 

THE LAMP: Ms 

And a stranger fate yet to come, I fear. Far from outliving our 

usefulness, I feel that we have been thoughtlessly abandoned. 
THE CLOCK: 

How can the future, or the present for that matter, be so dark 
as all that? Many years ago we embraced the world that we intended 
to call our own; we knew it for what it was, it lived with us, inside 
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us, urging us onward. It found the voice of the hours, oiled the 
wheels of progress, of evolution, becoming one with us. We still 
have this world, this moment, intact and inviolate. How can we 
be abandoned when our memory preserves this world for us from 
oblivion? 


THE Lamp: 
But will to-morrow preserve us from oblivion? | am afraid of the 
outer ring of darkness which abides with me, which is death. 


THE CLock: 

What is death? Is it freedom from the innumerable work-years 
ahead, freedom from pain and suffering, from contact with what is 
sad in the human soul? This surely is a state rather to be welcomed 
than feared. And what evil has befallen you that you reproach man- 
kind, forget the hand that fashioned you, the genius that gave you 
light? What we ought really to decide is whether any of us are 
worthy of preservation ! 

THE Lamp: 

Isn’t every life, every moment, worthy of being preserved? How 
could we possibly decide against ourselves, deny the very purpose 
tor which we lived? 

THE CLock: 
You forget that one can live too long, bear too much suffering. 
THE CARPET: 

That is true, though the measure of our suffering and happiness 
varies with each of us. Obviously we cannot all suffer alike or 
demand from life the same compensations, and this differing 
capacity for thought and experience must lead to a great deal of 
misunderstanding between us. In fact, to my mind, it is a formid- 
able barrier largely self-erected though none the less capable of 
being removed by a more effective attempt at self-analysis. To 
attempt this might not only relieve the hours ahead, it may bring 
ultimate and lasting unification. To get rid, if only for a time, of 
our selfishness, to see the whole world instead of merely a part, to 
understand others’ point of view would be a delicious moment for 
us all; and even if we did not succeed in this experiment we shall 
have done much to relieve our anxiety for the future. 

THE CLock: 


Yours is an admirable suggestion. It may be that our burdens, our 
fears, are due largely to self-repression. In saying this I think at once 
of my years of silence and my bond of union with the souls that 
gathered round me. I served them by my silence, by the unselfish 
allotment of time and the unfailing value of each moment; but 
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there is no longer any need for this. There is at the core of my rusted 
mechanism a spring; that spring is the sensitive part of me, the 
pulse of my tired body which is no longer subjugated by the 
imperiousness of Time. I can feel it expanding within me at the 
thought of what I can say now and could not then, and who knows? 
it may help all of us. 


THE Fire-SCREEN: 

The gilded serpent interwoven in the fabric of my body tells me 
that it would be providential if all springs were to break. This is a 
family of despondency and wretchedness fit only/ for the fire of 
destruction. Everything creaks and groans in despair, is mutilated 
by age, crabbed by its narrow confines, and is fear-ridden by its 
threatened loss of individuality. There is no spark of youth, no 
light of hope, no ageless wisdom here; there is not even the step 
of mankind on the ragged carpet, the sound of voices in the stale 
air. Why commiserate with each other because of what is happen- 
ing, because in the scheme of things you have been relegated to 
the scrap-heap? 


THE CARPET: 

Yours is an evil voice, though I think I recognize in it the 
bitterness of frustration. Your gilded serpent is on the side of 
indestructibility, away from that wanton fire you have never seen 
but have always hoped to see. You can have no part in this 
discussion because you are alien to its soul. 


THE Frre-SCREEN: re 
Heaven forbid that I should be a part of it with its futility and 
despondency ! 


THE VASES: 
It seems to us that it is the evil of misunderstanding which has 


brought about this dreadful auction. 


THE LAMP: 
It is useless to blame each other for the catastrophe which is 
about to overtake us. And another thing, how can unity of mind, 

a fixed purpose in what remains to us of each other's company, 
relieve the darkness ahead or prevent our separation? Any effort 
at mutual understanding should have been made years ago, though 

it is questionable whether we should have profited by it. The 
stronger the bond the harder the separation. You see there are 


pitfalls everywhere! 


THE CLOcK: tis 
If only you could remember that you still live, that your know- 
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ledge and love is inside your ring of darkness. Would self-expression 
alter that? 
THE LAMP: 

Self-analysis cannot bring true revelation in the face of what 
awaits us. Even the most pleasant of memories will appear distorted, 
unreal, or else so deliriously happy they would seem the visions of 
madness. 


THE CLOCK: 
If you weren’t so afraid we might be reasonably cheerful. 


THE LAMP: 
Don’t you tear oblivion? 


‘THE CLOCK: 

I can’t say that I rightly understand it, nor, I think, do you. You 
have visualized it as something more terrible than words can tell; 
you have brooded upon it, and made it larger and more important 
than life, and yet it is but a shadow. While your light burned 
unfalteringly you were happy. Free from any suspicion of neglect 
and dissolution you were ignorant of what might lie beyond your 
circle of light. Now you have discovered that an eternal darkness 
is waiting for you, and you fear it. But in silence it has always 
been there. And can this darkness itself be devoid of all feeling and 
memories? Surely it is more secret and fruitful, more powerful than 
the intermittent light that you have given us? Maybe in this 
oblivion that you fear there is the soul of happiness. If you could 
find that soul, the experiment of self-revelation would be worth 
while. 

‘THE LAMP: 

I can only regard such an experiment as a confession that we are 

strangers to each other. 
‘THE CLock: 

Why not confess it. It is the truth. Through the years we have 
been selfish and complacent, wrapped in our own world, absorbed 
in our own little complications. How can we expect to value the 
lives of others and know them for what they are? And, again, how 
could we feel sorrow and regret in parting from the company of 
strangers? If, as you think, death is near, and with it the end of our 
family life and all its implications, surely it would be invaluable 
for us to depart with a glimpse of a wider world? 

‘THE CARPET: 


That must be the world I have always wanted to know, a world 
beyond dullness and decay, beyond the reach of human feet. 
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THE TABLE: 

I am anxious to find it too. 

THE CarPET: 

‘Then let us not wait any longer. As you all know, I ama carpet. 
To bea carpet means that your sole purpose, or rather your destiny 
in life, is to be walked upon. One can expect nothing else of life, in 
youth or in age, and once you have emerged from the loom it is 
idle to wish for anything. One’s destiny is clear from the beginning; 
it is written in every colourful thread of one’s pattern, and one must 
accept whatever pattern one has gratefully. A carpet must of neces- 
sity be content; he must be passive in all the changes that may 
happen in his life. Personally, I considered myself fortunate, and 
for this reason. I think we all know that we owe our existence to 
Man. Man is our creator. He creates because he desires us, because 
our company is necessary to him and his happiness. Quite rightly 
he has the power of determining the nature of our end. What could 
be more fortunate or more delightful than life-long communion 
with one’s creator? Probably for this reason I never felt pain when 
being trodden upon, only the sorrow of increasing heaviness and 
all that it implied. But I did form for myself a picture of mankind, 
an idea of my creator which I should find it impossible to depart 
trom. His sorrows and his joys are mine, an integral part of my life, 
living and ending. 

THE CLOCK: 

Without regard to one’s gradual and inevitable decline, I may 
say that my life has not been unhappy. I should be ungrateful to 
my friends if I suggested this and unworthy of the trust of my 
creator and master. I might add to our understanding of the carpet 
—without being thought presumptuous—that master is a more 
correct word than creator. You see, only one man created us. Being 
born a clock is one of the least important things—to other people. 
All of you, no doubt, have found me very tiresome at times, though 
I never meant to be; it is just that I am obeying a law which is as 
right and inevitable as existence itself. Measuring Time is a 
peculiar faculty I grant, and that I have the power to do so has 
always puzzled me. I have an inner and an outer voice, and one 
prompts the other. The inner voice has movement but no sound, 
and yet it tells me when to call out the hour. It is autocratic, 
undeniable, sole master of myself. To this master I must be 
obedient, no matter how much it saddens me, or how rebellious I 
become—and there have been times when the thought of so many 
work-years ahead terrified me, when the knowledge that I was 
growing old brought the dust of bitterness to my heart. I suppose 
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that my only consolation in life is in the fact that I have countless 
memories that I have hoarded up against the time when nothing 
shall happen to me, when I no longer am capable of calling out the 
hours and retire into disuse and decrepitude. 


‘THE VASES: 

Your real self saddens us, it seems so bleak and empty. By com- 
parison we are indeed fortunate, because all our life has been full 
of pleasures and surprises. We used to think that the flowers we 
held were a delight to you as well as to us; that their happiness 
brightened your sombre colours. Have we then lived in smug com- 
placency and self-enjoyment? Forgive us that we are only vases 
without depth of soul or understanding, without the courage that 
was ours in the fire of our birth. We too came from the hand of 
man; he is our creator, though long-lost and forgotten. We never 
realized that we might be subject to his tyranny, or that he might 
be using us for his own enjoyment. We thought that flowers lived 
only for us, took their sustenance from us, and were finally taken 
away because they no longer pleased us! We believed that happi- 
ness was in ourselves, a seed in our souls that took root and 
blossomed periodically. This conviction has sustained us in times 
of despondency and emptiness, when the whole world seemed dark 
and unfruitful. 


‘THE CHAIR: 

Emptiness is my portion, though I don’t regard it as a calamity. 
Neglect in my case makes for longer life, and with this I should be 
content. I have, however, a very pleasant memory of the Presence 
I have enfolded. It is strange to me that none of you have dwelt 
upon this. I think sometimes that that Presence is still here in the 
space between my arms, resting lightly upon my polished wood. 
Remembrance of this is sufficiently strong to sustain me without 
fear in the life to come. 

THe WINpow: 

The life to come is of no interest unless it brings a renewal of 
the life that has been and is. And if the manifestation of this life 
you speak of is a screen of dust-darkness I for one would prefer 
destruction. I am a part of this house; my purpose in life—about 
which I have never raised any objection—is to give light and the 
panorama of a slow-changing world to those who are within. This 
mission is an important one: how else could I describe that double 
vision which is the wisdom of two worlds? 

THE TABLE: 


I have begun to doubt the wisdom of this experiment which, far 
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from revealing to me that wider world which the clock spoke of, 
has only resulted in futile, boasting words. I am afraid our natures 
are too diverse to bring about the promised end. The sturdiness of 
wood, the fragility of glass, the autocratic voice of Time, the incom- 
prehensible quality of material, have only this in common, that 
their lives have been in subjugation to that mysterious Presence 
whose voice and tread has long since passed from this room. 


THe Frre-ScREEN: 

Passed never to return: and sealed your fate in passing. Let the 
end come as soon as it will, let it be sudden, ferocious, and com- 
plete! I want to see the other side, the fire in death, the writhing 
of the serpent! 


THE Lamp: 

Better if the silence had not been broken, or we had spoken only 
of a happy moment in our lives. To me the wisdom of the table is 
irrefutable. It would indeed be beautiful if we could obtain a 
glimpse of a wider world, a world wherein there is no sorrow, 
where all earthly tragedies are forgotten like the mist of the 
morning; but it is impossible. What would become of us in this 
wider world? Worn out with age, filthy with neglect, paralysed with 
the passivity of many years, how could we enjoy this vision? I 
think we must dismiss it as an idle dream, dismiss also the possi- 
bility of a renewal of this life after the auction. I did think that 
there might be some agreement about the present even if we dismiss 
the past and the future; and I still maintain that all of us in our 
hearts tremble for to-morrow. There must be cause for fear! Our 
very lives are threatened, all we have lived and strived for. With 
what pride could we carry this into the unknown? 


THE CLock: 

In this immobility, this pause in the swing of the pendulum, 
this tacit acceptance of what is to come, do you suppose that our 
souls are dead? You say that our experiment is fruitless, that the 
inevitable cannot be averted by a deeper knowledge of ourselves; 
this may be so, but have we not discovered that there is one soul 
which is the bond between us? It is in the threads of the carpet, 
the smooth sturdiness of the chair and the table, in the delicate 
workmanship of the vases, the vision of the window, in your own 
light and darkness. It may be that when this day ends we shall cease 
to be a part of that one soul. It may be that never again shall we 
know happiness, the joy of serving, though my vision 1s unable 
to pierce such a dark and desolate path. It may be that we shall 
go out in the silence in which we came, ignorant of our destiny, 
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untouched by the time I have myself measured out. I do not know; 
the pendulum has stopped, the lamp no longer gives light, the vases 
hold nothing but withered stalks, the carpet is dusty and thread- 
bare. Signs of decay are apparent; there is dust everywhere. We 
wait, suspended in this hour of immobility, but we wait with 
courage and dignity, and we are not afraid. We know that we are 
part of man’s creative spirit, that we are a part of his intense joy 
or his insensate hate, that we have all been quickened in his fire. 
What we do not know is whether this soul will be with us when 
we tread the path of to-morrow. 


PROCESSION OF THE BARDS 
Lino-cut by R. Joun Petts 
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THE CINEMA IN RUSSIA 


By Herbert Marshall 


(GRADUATE OF THE HIGHER ACADEMY OF CINEMA, Moscow) 


IN considering the question of cinema and art in the Soviet Union, 
one must always bear in mind the fundamental difference that exists 
between the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the world—its unified planned 
control of economic, political, cultural and artistic development. 
Throughout the history of the Party which was foremost in creating 
this new Society, and the genius which led it in the struggle, one will 
find, intermingled with economic and political decrees, similar 
serious and weighty resolutions on art and culture, and especially 
upon the art of the cinema. ‘For us the most important of all the arts 
is the cinema” was how Lenin put the question in 1919. And his 
suggestion was acted upon. From that time begins the history of the 
struggle for the Soviet cinema, economically and ideologically. 

The cinema in Czarist Russia was on a very low level. It was a 
purely individual capitalist concern, producing crude melodramas of 
a poor quality compared with the imported American and German 
films with which the cinemas were mostly filled. At the revolution 
most of the entrepreneurs had fled, together with most of the cinema 
intelligentsia. All that was left in Moscow was a small studio with not 
much apparatus, still less a qualified staff—Protazanov was the most 
well-known régisseur of the old regime who came over wholly to the 
Bolsheviks and, curiously enough, the owner of the second (and only 
other) film concern in Moscow—Hanszhonkov—handed over en bloc 
his whole concern to the Soviet Government and stayed to work in it 
as a technician. 

Special cinema committees were organized, and the first play film 
to be made by them was prepared from a scenario by Lunarcharsky 
in 1918. The cinema concerns throughout the country were 
nationalized in 1919. 

Up to 1922, films were produced by these committees, consisting 
mostly of chronicle films of May-day demonstrations, scenes at the 
front, the famine, the congresses, etc., in connection with which the 
name of the pioneer of documentary film appears—Dziga Vertov. At 
the same time the State Institute of Cinema, founded in 1919, under 
the direction of Gardin (now People’s Cinema Artist of the Republic; 
began producing short play films with the group of Kuleshov. 

Lenin placed great stress at that time on the importance of the 
documentary and chronicle film. This, however, was converted by 
Vertov and his school ‘‘Kino-Eye” into dogma—which he has per- 
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sisted in up till to-day: “Only documental facts—no play film illu- 
sions—down with the actor and scenery—long live the film of 
actuality”. Thus were produced the weekly chronicles and short docu- 
mentals Kino-Pravada, the full-length documentary films One-sixth 
of the Earth, Strides of the Soviet, etc. 

Kuleshov, at the State Institute of Cinema, took the opposite view. 
He advocated the study of the American feature film, particularly the 
Western, and its adaptation to the Soviet cinema. His first attempt at 
this was a copy of the Wild West thriller entitled Mr. West visits the 
Soviet Union, which showed the adventures of a tourist who visits 
the Union, fearing to be shot at every corner! One of the actors in 
the film, a student of the Institute, was Vsevelod Pudovkin—later to 
be one of the world’s famous directors. 

The next film was a sheer copy of the American detective film, with 
all the tricks of the camera, entitled The Ray of Death, presenting 
the plot of a counter-revolutionary organization and its intrigues. 

Pudovkin now relates with pride the terrible difficulties they over- 
came in order to make pictures in those early days. ‘There was no 
coal, no fuel, no light, very little food, hardly room to work in. They 
studied in thick overcoats and felt boots—when they could get them! 
They had to gather together material for their scenery, etc., from all 
kinds of flotsam and jetsam. Even the. projectors had to be hand-made. 
Every possible thing had to be economized. They had to fight for 
every yard of film, for every kopek. This had, no doubt, some influ- 
ence on the shortness of the shots in early Russian films. 

Thus in the midst of hunger and blockade, of cold and poverty, 
intervention and counter-revolution, Soviet cinema art was born. 


* * * 


Then came the reconstruction period. The wheels begin to turn, 
the factories to work, trains to move, buildings to go up—chaos 
became controlled. ‘The Left Wing of the Prolet Cult Workers’ 
Theatre produced its first film, directed by S. Eisenstein, called 
Strike. This was the first of the now famous Soviet “‘mass’’ films, show- 
ing the drama of the “collective” without any development or treat- 
ment of the individual. It was an inevitable reaction to the 
bourgeois film which portrays the opposite—an individual and his 
fate, isolated from the collective, ignoring the mass of mankind. 

The roots of the style of Strike can be found in the methods of 
Meyerhold (in whose theatre Eisenstein worked for a while), and in 
the mass demonstrations of the Bolsheviks. It portrayed on the screen 
for the first time revolutionary ideology in a revolutionary form, 
carried later to a climax in the world-famous Potemkin. 

I have already mentioned the planning of cultural and artistic 
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development in the U.S.S.R. Sceptics say that this cannot be planned 
or controlled without detriment to the art. Yet it is interesting to note 
that the world-renowned silent films of the U.S.S.R. were practically 
all ‘‘made to order’’ of the Soviet Government. Potemkin was to be 
part of a series of films dealing with the 1905 revolution and was 
planned in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Government. 

‘Alter his first apprenticeship with the Kuleshov group, Pudovkin 
made a film called The Chess Player, and a scientific film, Conditioned 
Reflexes, based on Professor Pavlov’s researches. Then came Mother, 
adapted trom Maxim Gorki’s novel. Here we see the next develop- 
ment of Soviet cinema, the beginnings of individual characterization 
—in the form of types. The use of types, that is, non-actors, or actors 
chosen principally for their appearance, whose acting, so to speak, is 
created in cutting (montage), later reached its limits in Storm over 
Asia by Pudovkin; The General Line of Eisenstein; and Ivan, by 
Dovszhenko. | 

When the country was well on the way towards reconstruction the 
first Five-Year Plan was being born, a new Soviet youth was grow- 
ing up, the problems of the new individual, the new psychology, 
presented themselves more forcibly to the artist. 


* * * 


Pudovkin attempted to solve these problems in Life is Good. He 
failed. Eisenstein was in America, studying Hollywood’s technique. 
Meanwhile, another director of first rank emerges from the Ukraine 
—Alexander Dovszhenko, who combines the culture of Eisenstein 
and the emotion of Pudovkin with the passion of national originality. 
Zvenigora is a film of typical Ukrainian folklore, difficult for a non- 
Ukrainian to understand. Concurrently with the great historical films 
of Moscow and Leningrad, Dovszhenko made Arsenal, a powerful 
film of the Ukrainian revolution, followed by Earth, probably one of 
the most superb of peasant films, showing the new order in the village 
and the struggle for its creation merged with the eternal struggle of 
life and death. jngtter et, 

In Leningrad, Kosintzev and Trauberg, after their historical Paris 
Commune film New Babylon, also attempted to deal with new 
problems, and produced the antithesis of Ivan—a film Alone, in 
which the city intelligentsia goes to the village fighting the age-old 
traditions, building a new society and at the same time themselves. 

But life goes faster than the films. Soviet cinema industry still takes 
too long to make its pictures, anything from two to six years—so It 1s 
not surprising that often the product is too out of date to be shown. 
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The introduction of the sound film applied the brake. Once more 
the Soviet cinema had to start at the beginning, both technically and 
artistically, to master in two or three years what the U.S.A. had been 
studying for fifteen years. For two or three years no film of significance 
emerged, nothing that can be compared with the best silent films. 

The second Five-Year Plan commences—the country is now back 
to normal, goods appear everywhere in the open shops, the collective 
farms become the predominant form in the village, the harvest is the 
biggest on record, there are diplomatic successes abroad, fulfilment of 
plans for heavy industry—‘‘The last year of difficulty’”—such was the 


slogan of 1932. 
* * * 


With all this grows the increased demand for cultural entertain- 
ment, more plays, more music, more films, more life! And the lighter 
genre begins to appear. The themes of personal inter-relationships, 
of love, of the new attitude to work and society—these now come to 
the forefront, but without being isolated from the mass. 

Counter-Plan, by Ermler and Yutkevitch, is the first sound film of 
significance dealing with these problems. But it remained in splendid 
isolation while other directors either meditated lengthily over their 
scenario period or else tackled the more difficult problems of personal 
characterization through the classics, producing from Dostoievsky 
Petersburg Nights, Régisseur Roshal; from Ostrovsky The Storm, 
Régisseur Petrov; from Maupassant Boule de Suif, Régisseur 
Michael Romm, etc. 

Of foreign directors working in the Soviet Union it was Piscator 
who produced the outstanding sound film Revolt of the Fishermen, 
from the novel by Anna Segars, and Ivens and Marshall produced a 
documentary sound film about Soviet youth in industry entitled 
Komsomol, and Gustave Wangenhein a film of the Leipzig trial 
entitled Fighters in which Dimitrov personally appeared. 

Dziga Vertov, still persistent in his documentalism, now produced 
probably his greatest film—greatest because of its content—Three 
Songs of Lenin. Such a theme could not fail to arouse the emotions 
of Soviet audiences. 

As a striking contrast appears Happy Fellows, a jazz musical 
comedy film by Alexandrov (now working on his own), introducing 
this genre for the first time to the Soviet screen with, however, very 
little Soviet content. It shows that Moscow’s Hollywood could do all 
the tricks of American cinema. It was followed by Circus, which dealt 
with the problem of Jim-Crowism in the United States and the 
solution of the colour problem in the Soviet Union. 
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Then came a bombshell—a film by almost unknown directors 
which broke all records and filled the cinemas as no film had since 
Potemkin, and caused more articles, more Press, more demonstrations 
than any film since the golden age of silent films—it was based on 
a theme that was generally considered to have become boring for 
Soviet audiences—the civil war. It turned upon the great friendship 
of a partisan hero, a legendary character “‘Chapayev’”, with the Party 
leader in his division. 

A new quality had entered the Soviet cinema, a synthesis of the best 
of the silent films with a masterful character presentation and story. 

The important thing is that Chapayev is not an isolated event, for 
following rapidly upon its heels are The Youth of Maxim and The 
Return of Maxim, by Kosintsev and Trauberg, dealing with the 
evolution of a Bolshevik in the 1905, period, and Peasants, by Ermler, 
dealing with collectivization and the work of the Bolsheviks in the 
village. 

With these fine films the Soviet cinema arrived at its fifteenth 
anniversary, and the Government and the Party showed their appre- 
ciation of its significance by rewarding the leading directors, camera- 
men, actors, administrators, etc., with the highest honours of the land 
—no other art has ever received so many titles. Among the list of 
those honoured we find the name of Hanszhonkov—the former 
Russian capitalist who has now been given a life pension by the Soviet 
Government for his services to the revolutionary cinema. 

Alexandrov is now finishing a film entitled Volga Volga, which will 
be.a review of the folk art of the Soviet peoples. 

Since that anniversary, there have been several films of outstanding 
significance. New Gulliver is undoubtedly the finest puppet film ever 
made, and at the same time a full-length feature film. The producer, 
Ptushko, received the title ““Honoured Worker of Art” for his work, 
which took over two years in making. He is now preparing a coloured 
puppet film. 

The historical costume drama (reflections of the classic German 
films) is represented by the film Peter the Great, based on a scenario 
specially written by Alexei Tolstoy. The film shows Peter, not merely 
as a tyrant but as a ruthless representative of the progressive elements 
of the society of his day, fighting against the age-long backwardness of 
Mother Russia, scheming for developments which were only realized 
after the October Revolution. This was one of the most lavish pro- 
ductions of the last ten years, equalling Hollywood in its employment 
of thousands of extras. It will shortly be shown in England. 

Just as Russian films have influenced Hollywood, so the converse 
has happened, as may be seen in Alexandrov’s productions. Now we 
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have another film which might be termed the Beau Geste of Soviet 
Asia, entitled Thirteen. It is dedicated to the Red Army on the 
twentieth anniversary of the October Revolution. Its director is one 
of the younger school of the Soviet cinema—Michael Romm. It deals 
with the fate of thirteen people crossing the deserts of Soviet Asia near 
the foreign border. The film is sustained at a high level of dramatic 
tension and compares quite favourably with Hollywood productions. 

A remarkable film for the twentieth anniversary, The Last Night, 
has been produced by another young director, Raizman. The action 
takes place at the end of October, 1917, during the last night in 
Moscow before that city followed Petrograd in revolt. It affords 
another example of highly concentrated action in a very limited time, 
developing every character to the fullest extent. 

These last two films present an interesting contrast to those made 
for the tenth anniversary of the October Revolution, namely, Ten 
Days that Shook the World, and The End of St. Petersburg, which 
had an action extending over a long period of time with very little 
development of character. We from Kronstadt, by Dzigan and 
Vishnevsky, is the only modern film comparable in form as well as 
content with the classic silents. It has been widely reviewed in 
London and needs no further comment. 

A film that has received more acclaim in the last year is Lenin in 
October, by Michael Romm, who made The Thirteen. By its title it 
challenges comparion with Eisentein’s famous October, but cinema- 
tically it will not bear comparison. One of the greatest actors in the 
Soviet Union, Schukin, plays Lenin with extraordinary fidelity, but 
though one pays tribute to his wonderful make-up, voice and gesture, 
there is a tendency to be too self-conscious and deliberate. The film is 
notable in portraying for the first time Stalin, Dzerjinsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and others at their famous meeting on the eve of the 
Revolution, when Lenin attacked Zinoviev and Kamenev for their 
betrayal of the Central Committee’s decision. This film naturally 
received highest praise in the Soviet Union, but as a work of art it 
lacks imagination and inspiration. One is too conscious that every- 
thing has been checked up with documents and facts. 

In the latest Soviet films stress is laid on the military defence of the 
Soviet Union. A new film by the makers of Chapayev, called 
Volachayev Days, deals with the invasion of the Soviet Far East by 
Japan in 1921 and their defeat, with an obvious implication for future 
conflicts. Another film, entitled For Soviet Fatherland, deals with 
Soviet Karelia, and the struggle of the Finnish partisans led by Toiv 
Antikinen, now in prison in Finland for revolutionary activity. 
Another film deals with “Komsomolsk,” the new town of youth 
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created on the Amur River, a heavy industry base for the defence 
of the Far East, and now Pudovkin is preparing a film on General 
Suvorov, one of the great military strategists of Russia, and Eisenstein 
is busy making a film on a legendary leader of the Russian peoples, 
Alexander Nievski, with an obvious modern moral. Alexander 
Nievsky defeated and utterly routed German invaders in the 
thirteenth century. The scene that Eisenstein has recently been film- 
ing is extraordinary as a spectacle. An unexpected attack by Alexander 
on the Germans, forces them to retreat across a frozen lake which 
cracks under the weight of their accoutrements, and they are 
engulfed. For this, Eisenstein had a special artificial iced lake built. 
The “German invaders” were members of a school of physical culture 
dressed in thirteenth century costume. The whole of the engulfing was 
conducted by military engineers. The ice, weighing 174 tons, floated 
on hidden rubber pontoons. At the command of an officer, hidden 
from the camera, the “invaders” slowly let out the air from the rubber 
pontoons, which gradually sank with the soldiers. Immediately the 
scene was shot there was a roll-call to make sure that nobody remained 
under the ice. All precautions were taken, with expert life-savers, 
divers and safety-first men. The whole scene was shot without any 
untoward incident. 

We thus see in the course of twenty-one years of development, the 
completing of two phases—that of the mass film with types (Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin) and to-day the film of individual characters (as in 
Chapayev and The Last Night), where the characters are inherently 
part of the social background, not isolated hot-house types as in 
Hollywood films. The next phase of Soviet cinema production will 
undoubtedly be a synthesis of the peak of classic Soviet silent cinema, 
like Potemkin, Mother and Earth, with the peak of the next phase, 
Chapayev and The Last Night. 


* * * 


The Soviet cinema ramifications are manifold and vast. ‘There 
are many studios and national film organizations, now organized 
under a special Commissariat of Cinema, which has only just been 
formed after a clean-out of the old bureaucratic elements—which 
were accused of sabotage—and, I can quite believe, with justice. I 
have had numerous instances personally during the five years I 
worked in Soviet cinema. I came across the most crass stupidity which 
in many cases could only be considered as deliberate. The amazing 
thing has been the leniency with which the Soviet authorities deal 
with producers. Eisenstein spent over a year and a half on a film 
called Bezhin Lug, spent over a million and a half roubles, and only 
half finished the film, which was then considered unsuitable for 
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showing. Imagine such a situation in Hollywood. Yet Eisenstein is 
now making another film. 

The reorganization entails the building of a Soviet Hollywood 
down south in the Crimea, so as to avoid the travelling of thousands 
of miles for location. It was curious the amount of scenarios that 
demanded southern locations; all cinema workers wanted to work in 
a film down south, and quite often they are artificially detained there! 
I know, for I was with such a group. 

The labour conditions are superior to those in any other country. 
There is a 73-hour day, the rest being overtime, payable at progres- 
sive rates. Actors and technicians are employed on a regular monthly 
salary, which is only reduced by 25, per cent when they are not work- 
ing, that is, so to speak, on a repertory basis, as in the theatre.* There 
are no out-of-work extras or actors or musicians in the Soviet Union. 

Plans for cinema productions are rarely fulfilled on time. They 
lack the cadres and often the means whereby to fulfil the full demands 
of the Soviet population. On an average, a Soviet film takes six to nine 
months to produce; compare that with Hollywood’s six weeks or less! 

Another unique feature is the training of cadres for the cinema 
industry and art. There are universities for cinema in Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa. I studied at the Higher Academy of 
Cinema in Moscow, from which I graduated as a régisseur in 
Eisenstein’s faculty. Such universities are unknown outside the Soviet 
Union. The training is also for actors, cameramen, studio managers 
(including women as well as men). The course was four years, during 
which period I studied nearly thirty subjects, including philosophy, 
political economy, sociology, the fine arts (all of them), literature 
(western and Russian), history of cinema and theatre, scenario writing, 
play and film production, technical subjects associated with cinema, 
photography, lighting, make-up, set-design, studio organization, etc., 
and the theory is always linked up with practical work, in spring and 
summer, with one of the producing groups in the studios. In this way 
I worked with Protozanov, Pudovkin, Michael Romm, Barnet, and 
Eisenstein and made a film with Joris Ivens. In the theatre I also 
studied with Meyerhold and Oklopkov, and learnt the system of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

In this way the Soviet Union prepares the next generation of cinema 
artists and technicians, fulfilling its latest slogan, “Cadres decide 
everything.” I know from personal experience that there are many 
talented youngsters among them, co-students of mine. There is every 
reason to expect the further development of Soviet cinema art along 
the lines I suggest with artists trained purely in the Soviet Union: 


*Holidays with pay, a month to six weeks, free social insurance and all the privileges of 
trade union members (they are, of course, all trade unionists). 
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THE THEATRE 


‘THE FLASHING StREam. By Charles Morgan. Lyric. 
‘TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS. By A. W. Pinero. Old Vic. 
HAMLET IN Mopern Dress. By W. Shakespeare. Buxton Festival. 


A PLAY that breaks fresh ground is pretty certain to be disliked by some 
as heartily as it is liked by others. The Flashing Stream naturally divides 
opinion in this way. It is as unusual a play as might be expected from a 
novelist whose themes have always been large with poetic import and 
a critic who, knowing that whatever in the theatre is unfamiliar is 
dangerous, hopes persistently for the return of poetry to the stage. Osten- 
sibly the tale of a naval specialist up against official unimaginativeness in 
the work of designing a marvellously effective aerial torpedo, it is really a 
new kind of love-story involving a conflict between a single-minded passion 
for truth and passion of a more personal nature. The unusualness of the 
the story comes about through the character of the lovers. They are intel- 
lectual equals, mathematical geniuses both, and they are equal in the 
capacity for absorption in the work they have in common and in the frank- 
ness of their desire for each other. While stupid, perhaps incredibly stupid, 
admirals and an amusingly clear-sighted First Lord of the Admiralty 
combine with the hero in his role of misunderstood naval subordinate to 
keep the melodramatic action in well-judged movement, Edward Ferrers 
and Karen Selby work out with a persuasive show of integrity the grinding 
struggle in themselves between mathematical and personal devotions. The 
dialogue throughout is spare and taut, never “literary,” never trivial, and 
the play’s triumph is that it better establishes what it has to say about the 
nature of the love that may spring up between geniuses at work in the 
same room than it establishes its romantic tale of naval misunderstandings. 
The Admiralty’s requirement that Ferrers should confess to an error in his 
calculations is one difficulty. With so much reserve do we receive this 
narrative twist that the mathematician’s swerve towards madness when the 
heroine pretends for the sake of the invention to shatter his formula fails 
of its proper effect. Here either the author or Mr. Godfrey Tearle is at 
fault, and Mr. Tearle’s difficult performance is otherwise masterly, but 
one may perhaps blame Miss Margaret Rawlings for allowing touches of 
self-righteousness to mar the unusual honesty of the heroine. 

In the preface which accompanies the published play he is in danger 
of forfeiting much of the sympathy that he has gained, discovering in 
concentration of purpose a greater mystical value than many will be 
prepared to accept and suffering his argument to lead him into a denunci- 
ation of the sense of humour. “Shakespeare had none. Wit and mirth he 
had, but not the sense of humour that is for ever blunting the edge of 
spiritual truth.” The play, fortunately, sets tighter bounds to the theme. 

Trelawny of the Wells, which opens the Old Vic autumn season, also 
opened the Buxton Festival earlier in the month. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s 
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production nicely catches the glamour of this old play. It is the pleasantest, 
perhaps the most deeply felt of all Pinero’s comedies. Whatever we may 
think of its sentiment, we can never resist it, never see the struggling, 
effusive, vulgar, kindly mummers of the decaying Crummlesian age with- 
out feeling once more a helpless warming of the heart towards them. And 
this production answers well to the first test which must be applied to any 
revival of Trelawny. The theatrical folk in it are true products of the 
Romantic era, second-rate actors, may be, but by no means second-rate 
personalities. Mr. Frank Tickle, Mr. Anthony Quayle and Mr. John Kidd 
enter with special and infectious enjoyment into the portrayal of these 
oddities, and between them succeed in bringing out what was absurd and 
extravagant as well as something that was simple and wise in the theatre 
of the sixties. Miss Sophie Stewart is a lively and graceful Rose Trelawny, 
but though her performance has plenty of self-assurance she insufficiently 
dominates the supper-table when her ever-memorable song is sung and 
so blurs her best scene. The Vice-Chancellor is Mr. O. B. Clarence, who 
contrives to give an endearing performance without suggesting the rugged- 
ness which should make repentance doubly sweet. 

Visitors to the festival were shown two other productions which. will 
come in due course to the Waterloo Road—a dangerously toned-down 
version of The Rivals, in which nearly every one seemed to be miscast, 
and an extremely interesting presentment of Hamlet. In this affair Mr. 
Tyrone Guthrie must have enjoyed himself hugely. He put the play into 
modern dress, he played it in its entirety, and he ‘wished on” to Hamlet 
an (dipus complex. So decorative was his use of modern costumes that 
the stage often had more brilliance than Elizabethan doubtlet and hose 
succeed in giving. Court uniform is still picturesque, and the military 
uniforms chosen took their cut from the Guards and their colour from 
Ruritania. Hamlet wore both, and was never out of the picture except 
when the need to threaten Claudius at his prayers caused him to carry a 
sword with his dressing-gown. Modern manners involved a cautious treat- 
ment of the more highly poetic speeches, but Mr. Alec Guinness played 
Hamlet with a sincerity and a controlled intensity which overcame this 
handicap. Mr. Guthrie contrived for him several sharply ingenious scenes, 
the most memorable of which was the tapping with cumulatively sinister 
effect on a kettle drum which the Players had brought with them as the 
Prince meditatively planned to catch the conscience of the King. 
And the play scene itself was brilliantly done. As for the CEdipus complex, 
it somehow or other got lost, in spite of Miss Veronica Turleigh’s unusually 
youthful Queen and Mr. Guinness’s loyal co-operation with his producer. 
Perhaps this was because the text gives the idea such slight justification. 
It hardly seemed to matter, for one had the feeling that if Shakespeare had 
intended Hamlet to suffer from what is now called a mother-fixation he 
would have said so very plainly and perhaps rather coarsely. 

A. V. CooKMAN 
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~MUSIC—GEORGES BIZET 
1858 — 1875 


MANY people will be surprised to find the centenary of Bizet’s birth 
falling at the end of this month, on October 2 5. Carmen seems so modern, 
the music has dated so little, that it seems incredible that it should have 
been written more than sixty years ago, when Gounod and Saint-Saéns 
were the accepted masters of the French musical world and Wagner was 
hardly beginning to flood Europe. It was only in the last years of the 
nineteenth century that Carmen’s effect in the musical world was fully 
manifest, when Puccini, Leoncavallo, and Mascagni in Italy and 
Charpentier in France began producing the first veristic operas, which 
derived their method in the first instance from the directness and brutality 
of Carmen. Bizet was not a revolutionary composer, his whole mentality 
was alien from violent or profound innovation; but he. was a brilliant and 
fertile inventor on a small scale, a man of first-class musical instinct, whose 
gifts were only developing to the full when he died. 

He had the conventional career of the brilliant French composer of 
his day, winning the Prix de Rome in 1857 and returning to Paris three 
years later to find fairly regular employment as librettist for the Théatre 
Lyrique and the Opéra Comique. For a time it looked as though his imita- 
tive and assimilative gifts might swamp his power of genuinely original 
creation: and all his early works, including the envois sent to the Conser- 
vatoire from Rome, show the plain marks of a succession of influences. 
Bizet was in fact the battle-ground of a struggle between French, German 
and Italian influences, each of which answered to some part of his nature. 
Gounod continued to influence him to the end of his life (the scene 
between José and Micaela in Act 1 of Carmen bears witness to that); 
but he managed to assimilate both the light-handed, sensuous gaiety of 
Italian opera buffa and the pensive, bourgeois sentiment of Schumann 
and Mendelssohn, which appear undigested in Don Procopio (1858) and 
the Chants du Rhin (1868). It was, in fact, the successful grafting of these 
foreign elements on to the purely French stock of his genius which gave 


Bizet’s later works their individuality. 

Les Pécheurs de Perles (1863) and La Jolie Fille de Perth (1867) have 
moments of brilliance; but in them Bizet’s level is not above that of 
countless other winners of the Prix de Rome, youthful prodigies who 
settled down, after the first flare of success, to complete mediocrity, their 
very names forgotten by the public before they were even middle-aged. 
Bizet was forced, in order to support himself, to do a vast amount of 
hack-work for musical publishers, and this ceaseless occupation with salon 
romances and café music had its effect on him. His imitative and assimi- 
lative powers contained the seeds of his ruin as well as of his genius; and 
his desire for a popular success (and consequent financial independence) 
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seduced him into writing, at any rate in these early works, down to his 
audience. It was not until after his marriage to Genevieve Halévy (1869), 
when he settled down to a more regular and comfortable existence, that 
he began to do his best work. Djamileh and L’Arlésienne (1 872) and Jeux 
d’Enfants (1873) are in a completely different class from anything which 
Bizet had done before. Here he had scope for his miniaturist’s gift which 
had had no chance in the banal and unwieldy libretti of Les Pécheurs 
de Perles and La Jolie Fille de Perth; and here, too, he could use to the 
full his sense of atmosphere, his feeling for the exotic, which found its 
full expression in Carmen. It is unfortunate for Bizet’s reputation that 
the music of both Djamileh and L’Arlésienne should be wedded to works 
which are on the whole unacceptable to modern and non-French audi- 
ences. Djamileh is a one-act opera, containing a certain amount of spoken 
dialogue accompanied by orchestral mélodrames—a poor libretto based 
on Alfred de Musset’s Namouna. L’Arlésienne is a play by Alphonse 
Daudet, which most modern audiences would find tedious, and Bizet’s 
incidental music has been, in a sense, rescued by conversion into orchestral 
suites, though it suffers as inevitably as any dramatic music must when 
divorced from its stage context. 


Then Carmen—‘the music has the quality of warm countries: the dry- 
ness of air, its limpidezza. In it there is expressed a different sensuality, a 
different sensibility, another gaiety. This music is gay, but with a gaiety 
which is neither French nor German. Its gaiety is truly African: it con- 
tains a fatality, joy is short-lived, sudden, without indulgence. Bizet is 
to be envied for having had the courage of this sensibility, which had 
never before found expression in the music of civilized Europe—I mean 
this burning, brazen, southern sensibility. . . .” Nietzsche was writing in 
the full tide of his reaction from Wagner, and he was conveniently blind 
to the more conventional and civilized side of Carmen. It is easy to make 
fun of operatic smugglers, bull-fighters and gipsies, still more easy to pick 
holes in Meilhac and Halévy’s libretto; but on the stage Carmen never 
hangs fire, it never hesitates, there are no philosophical reflections, indeed 
very little reflection whatever. After the Ring I defy any honest man not 
to feel very much what Nietzsche felt about Carmen. Bizet contrived to 
sum up in his score the essence of the Northerner’s feeling about the 
Mediterranean, and to communicate that heady quality, the intoxication 
which the spectacle of extrovert life causes in the introvert, that nagging 
Sehnsucht nach dem Siiden which has afflicted Northerners from Goethe 
downwards. 

What Bizet might have done had he lived is hard to say. He would 
have seen the Wagnerian movement in France, he would have protested 
against the pre-eminence of César Franck and the Schola Cantorum. 
Debussy he would perhaps have understood, and in Ravel he would have 
found many affinities. It is useless to complain: he died at 37, but he 
left Carmen and his death is avenged. 


MARTIN CooPER 
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PRISON SANS BARREAUXxX. French. 
PRISON WITHOUT Bars. British. 
Tuts MAN Is News. British. 
Vivacious Lapy. American. 


ONE day in a wiser world, less frontier-ridden, someone will organize an 
international competition for film producers. They will all be given the 
same scenario, and we shall be able to compare the treatment of it in a 
variety of national styles, Hollywood efficiency, German imagination, 
French polish and wit, British—well, British studios have failed to develop 
any very distinctive style so far, save in documentaries; perhaps by then 
the technique of documentary realism will have been extended to story- 
telling. In the meantime we have a foretaste of this agreeable exercise: a 
French and a British version of the same story have come to London. 
Prison Sans Barreaux was produced not long ago in France by Arnold 
Pressburger; it ran for months in Paris and was one of the two French 
films to win prizes at the recent Venice Festival. Alexander Korda, it seems, 
liked it so much that Prison Without Bars went into production at 
Denham, with seventeen-year-old Corinne Luchaire brought from France 
to repeat her performance in the original. 

The story is about a girls’ reformatory, grimly ruled over by Madame 
Appel and a staff of black-dressed elderly wardresses until a new young 
superintendent is appointed and starts to transform with kindness the 
regime of punishment cells and slaps on the face. She is engaged—by 
coincidence—to the reformatory doctor, but work absorbs her, and the 
doctor, discontented, becomes enamoured of one of the girls. The British 
version follows the French original almost scene for scene: but how are 
they to be compared! Naturally, Korda’s picture is handicapped by the 
awkwardness of putting English players and English dialogue into a 
French setting. Apart from this, it seems to me broader in treatment, 
its points too heavily underlined—but both films suffer from trying to 
mix an artificial story with a sombre social thesis. There are moments 
when the incoming of hope to this bleak girls’ prison is really moving, but 
I could never work up much interest in the private life scandals which 
develop later on. And the contrast between Madame Appel and her 
successor is too extreme; even in the French version, which makes it clear 
—as the English version, strangely, does not—that the reformatory is at 
first a private institution, a survival from a past age. Edna Best, in Korda’s 
picture, makes the new superintendent a charming young woman, cool 
and firm and self-possessed: but it is all rather too much like the good 
fairy overcoming the wicked old witch. If Korda wants to make pictures 
about social reform, there are plenty of subjects waiting for him nearer 


home. 
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Barry K. Barnes struggles hard, and not too successfully, with the colour- 
lessly unpleasant part of the doctor; he is vastly more at home as the 
reporter-hero of This Man Is News, an amusing British comedy in Thin 
Man vein. Having got to know too much about a gang of crooks, he finds 
himself repeatedly making the front page of his own paper as the victim of 
a series of attempts on his life. His wife, meanwhile, when not engaged in 
a familiar but entertaining line of conventional back-chat, is equally 
involved in a series of adventures, finally laying-out the chief crook, 
Harelip Murphy, with an ice-pick. Valerie Hobson, who did well in The 
Drum, does still better here; the film gains a great deal from her swift, 
light touch, and a great deal also from a rich performance—sometimes 
trembling perilously on the edge of farce but never quite falling over—by 
Alastair Sim as a Scottish news-editor. 

I suppose we should feel pleased that this kind of racy, sophisticated 
adventure-comedy can now be made—and made well—in a British studio, 
but we must recognize also that its technique has been learnt from 
Hollywood, and that whatever British films may have to contribute 
eventually to the screen will not develop from imitating French or 
American styles. The best films any country can make will always be 
inimitable, for they will be rooted in a distinctive social atmosphere, and 
even their technical methods wiil not be a series of cunningly applied 
devices but a reflection of certain native ways of looking at the world. 
And the most enjoyable production of the month is an American picture 
which does belong essentially to its own environment. Vivacious Lady is 
about a young botany professor at a small American college who arrives 
home suddenly married to a show-girl from New York and decides to pass 
her off as a friend of his erratic undergraduate cousin, Keith, until he 
can decide how to break the news to his pompous father, the president of 
the college. So the young couple are separated while time goes on and 
complications multiply, for the professor has a local fiancée who does not 
altogether believe in Francey as a new student in the botany class, and 
the president will never listen when his shy, lanky son tries to explain. 
The material is familiar enough, and the film would have gained from 
the snipping off of a certain number of minor digressions, but its general 
atmosphere is unusually engaging. This is due partly to good acting— 
Ginger Rogers shows again that she can handle a straight comedy part 
with graceful ease and James Stewart scores a remarkable success as the 
young professor—and partly to consistently amusing dialogue; but also to 
something else. The effect is of a film growing naturally out of its 
situations and its background, with the unexpectedness which belongs 
to human behaviour not confined to a prearranged formula of screen 
entertainment. 


CHARLES Davy 
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ONE of the pleasures of a summer holiday is that it gives one an 
opportunity to explore the bookshops of a new district. But if there is any 
bookshop in the lovely island of North Uist, where I have spent my holiday 
this year, I did not discover it. However, on the way home I was able to 
snatch half an hour in the shop—and particular in its book-filled cellar— 
of Mr. James Glen—long known to me through his catalogues. Further 
exploration of Glasgow’s antiquarian bookshops I had no time to make, 
but at Mr. Glen’s establishment I was able to collect a small bundle of 
miscellaneous books of verse, chiefly eighteenth century, of no special 
monetary value indeed, but including works by two poets new to my 
shelves. One of them, James Maxwell, ‘‘Poet in Paisley,” has a not very 
flattering notice in the Dictionary of National Biography. From this I 
learn that he was born in 1720 in Renfrewshire and died in 1800, also 
that he published no fewer than fifty-two different works. I rather fancy, 
from some slight perusal of the volume I have acquired—Divine Mis- 
cellanies; or, Sacred Poems, second edition, Paisley, 1787—that this solitary 
example of Maxwell’s muse will satisfy my wants, so far as he is concerned, 
for some time to come. It is divided into two parts, one, “Sacred to Devo- 
tion and Piety,” the other, “Sacred to Practical Virtue and Holiness. 
Consisting of three large epistles.” He appears to be a somewhat dreary 
writer, especially in his “Advice to Youth; or, Serious Exhortations to the 
Author’s Own Children,” to one of whom, “William, my first-born son,” 
aged eleven years, he preaches hell-fire hot and strong: 


O dreadful thought! for evermore 
In hell’s infernal chains to lie! 

In endless burnings there to roar, 

And long for death, yet never die! 


What puzzles me most about Mr. Maxwell is how, if he wrote fifty-two 
books, his works have eluded me for so long, but I am glad to have one 
of them on my shelves at last. After all, I need not read it unless I choose. 


* ee * 


Of my other new poet—and two new eighteenth century poets, however 
bad, in a day, after many years of collecting, are something of an event—I 
know nothing but what his book declares. He is Robert Scott, and his 
Poems on Various Occasions were published in London in 1765. According 
to the author’s preface most of these poems were written “in his younger 
days . . . from what motive, he does not remember.” At the end of the 
table of contents comes the curious note: 


N.B.—By mistake, one Piece has been inserted twice. The Reader 
would perhaps think it a more pardonable error, to have omitted half 
a dozen. 
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As the poem in question occupies four pages, the mistake was certainly 
odd. There are several poems on Scottish subjects in the book, and several 
versions of Horace. As an example of the author’s quality the beginning 
of his “Epitaph on a Favourite Dog, buried in a garden,” may be quoted: 


The charms of beauty, and the hopes of youth, 
Grateful affection, innocence, and truth, 
Wrapt in a long, long sleep, are buried here: 
Cease, ye severe, to blame the falling tear. 


Scott also writes an “Elegy on the Death of General Wolfe” and an “Ode 
to the King on his Birth-Day, 1756,” but as their quality is no higher than 
the sample given we may, perhaps, leave it at that. Happily not all 
eighteenth century writers were like Messrs. Maxwell and Scott. 


* ** 


Mr. B. H. Newdigate, so long and so favourably known to readers of 
Tue Lonpon Mercury, is the author of the latest special number of 
The Studio, which is devoted to The Art of the Book (The Studio, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. in wrappers, 10s. 6d. in cloth). Mr. Newdigate begins, modestly, by 
saying that “the interest of this book about Books lies in the examples 
which form the greater part of its contents;” but, excellent as are the many 
specimens of modern typography, illustration and so on, all chosen from 
the productions of the last ten years, Mr. Newdigate’s commentary and 
criticism add much to their value. He finds that commercial book produc- 
tion has improved greatly since -1928, and that ‘‘the modern publisher’s 
interest ‘in a book’ extends to every detail’’—a vast improvement, certainly, 
on the state of things a few years ago. In the course of his survey Mr. 
Newdigate discusses such questions as type-design, spacing and leading, 
illustration, and paper, and deals not only with English and American 
book-production, but (especially in the matter of type-design) with that of 
Holland, Germany, France and Italy. Altogether this is an admirable 


publication. 
* * * 


A highly useful Government compilation, for which a few lines (though 
I fear no more) must be spared here, is the Illustrated Catalogue of Publi- 
cations of the National Collections—Part I.—Arts Subjects, which has 
just been issued by the Stationery Office at the extraordinarily cheap price 
of one shilling. It covers the publications of thirteen national museums, 
ranging from the British Museum to the National Portrait Gallery, and 
from the Geological Museum to the Wallace Collection or the Record 
Office. The second part of this catalogue will deal with scientific subjects. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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NaTIonaL GALLERY. Classical Antiquity in Renaissance Painting. 
WaresourG InstiTuTE. Journal. Vol. I. 1937-38. 


THE National Gallery has brought together temporarily in its most 
recently constructed room a most attractive selection of Italian paintings 
with classical subjects. The closure of the Florentine Room for redecoration 
has made it possible to include four masterpieces, but the principal classical 
works of the Venetian and other schools have not ben disturbed. Repro- 
ductions of them, however, have been substituted for some of the lesser 
pictures now in Room XXXII ina new booklet issued by the Gallery under 
the title Classical Antiquity in Renaissance Painting, with an introduction 
by Dr. Fritz Saxl. 

The changes in feeling and methods of expression during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are so compendiously illustrated on the four walls 
of this little room that one might have expected the introduction to deal, 
on Wolfflin’s lines, with the technical developments of the Renaissance. 
Almost every step between Benozzo’s dainty scene of chivalry and Anni- 
bale’s classical reconstructions could be traced, directly or indirectly, in 
the pictures. But Dr. Saxl rigidly abstains from aesthetic comment. 
Instead, he explains in the fewest and simplest words why the Renaissance 
turned to classical forms for the expression of emotions which were not 
covered by Christianity and how the expression was made possible because 
the emotions had already been ennobled, or at any rate humanized, by the 
culture which had evolved these forms. 

It is a long and complicated process that Dr. Sax] has summarized in 
these few paragraphs, and he is forced to ignore the intervening expres- 
sions of pagan or non-Christian emotions in medieval illuminations, 
ivories and minor arts. He is writing for the uninstructed visitor and deal- 
ing solely with paintings in the National Gallery. Those who wish to go 
more deeply into the subject will find all the material for study in the 
Warburg Institute, of which Dr. Sax! is Director. Transferred to London 
in 1933, it is now installed in the Imperial Institute Buildings, where its 
vast and admirably arranged library will be fully available in a couple of 
months. Meanwhile, it has given most valuable help to English students, 
individually and in association with the Courtauld Institute, and, 
besides special publications, has now completed, under the editorship of 
Dr. Wind and Dr. Wittkower, the first annual volume of its Journal in 
English. The Journal, which is issued quarterly, only needs to be better 
known to give to the student what the temporary exhibition at the National 
Gallery provides for the general public. 

Dr. Warburg, himself an eminent scholar, founded and endowed the 
Institute as a centre of research into the survival and revival of classical 
antiquity in art, life and religion. This does not merely mean the revival 
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of so-called “classicism” nor yet only the earlier use of Greco-Roman forms 
to clothe Biblical personages and incidents. Antiquity had its myths and 
rites which were as little “classic” as Christian, and if its gods and heroes 
were degraded for a time into an expression of these and became identi- 
fied with magic and the black arts, they emerged again in their own charac- 
ter and insensibly infused themselves into, and became interwoven with 
Christian qualities and forms. Besides the intermixture of rite and legend, 
much antique tradition was reintroduced through Arab and Jewish chan- 
nels. Thus the study takes up the history of man from the point where 
anthropology leaves off. Its methods are those of the anthropologist: the 
dispassionate interpretation of actions, notions and monuments as symbols 
through knowledge, on the one hand, of the symbol’s original meaning 
and, on the other, of the state of mind of those who exhibited it at a given 
moment of history. If the influence of the Far East is left out—and it 
would never be beyond the wit of the Warburg Institute to account most 
plausibly for bringing it in—the study becomes coterminous with the 
whole range of Western civilization and, in conscious opposition to the 
specializing tendencies of the day, it calls for the co-operation of scholars 
in every branch of learning, science and art. 

The present volume of the Journal opens most appropriately with a 
study by Jacques Maritain of the Symbol itself, largely from the scholastic 
and psychological points of view. Equally appropriate is Dr. Panofsky’s 
convincing reconstruction and explanation of two series of pictures by 
Piero di Cosimo—one of them containing the Fire picture recently 
acquired by the Ashmolean—as cycles showing the history of primitive 
man. Another article which is strictly in the spirit of the Institute is the 
interpretation by Dr. Wind of the picture by Grunewald of Bishop 
Albrecht of Brandenburg as St. Erasmus welcoming St. Maurice, the first 
of a series of explanations of allegorical portraiture and, in itself, a lively 
epitome of religion, superstition, politics and humanism converging at 
the very moment of the Reformation. Other valuable papers show 
legends of antiquity determining medieval law and custom or explain 
traditional emblems or consciously contrived symbols, religious or lay, 
in well-known pictures. 

All the articles are either written in English or admirably translated, 
but it is a most valuable feature of the Journal that its contributions come 
from all countries, France, Germany, Italy, the United States and England. 
Of the many papers by English writers, the most important is by Anthony 
Blunt on the Hypnerotomachia in seventeenth century France. It is 
encouraging to find so many English scholars already in this company. 
In time the English and the Continental traditions of scholarship will 
modify each other in this setting to their common advantage. Meanwhile, 
whether the papers are by Englishmen or others, whether or not they 
embody strictly the intentions of the Journal, they bring to light a mass 
of most interesting and often very recondite material. 


PauL Oppk 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR OCTOBER 


THIS month begins the winter season of exhi- 
bitions, and the special temporary exhibitions 
arranged in the museums and public galleries 
which open now will continue until the end of 
the year. That in room XXXII of the National 
Gallery, ‘‘Classical Antiquity in Renaissance 
Painting,’’ which is reviewed by our Art Critic 
on a previous page, is the first of its kind to be 
held at the National Gallery, where this new 
room is in future to be kept for such purposes. 


At the Victoria and Albert Museum the collec- 
tion of Tiepolo drawings has been mounted and 
is now displayed in the Exhibition galleries of 
the Department of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design. On October 10 a loan exhibition of 
Modern Textile Designs will be held in the same 
department together with Historical Textile 
Design and The Art of the Theatre, and an 
Historical Exhibition of Illustrated Books and 
Original Drawings showing the pictorial treat- 
ment of flowers. 


At the Tate Gallery an exhibition will be 
opened by the Duke of Kent, on October 14, of 
A Century of Canadian Art. This exhibition 
will later be shown at some of the larger pro- 
vincial art galleries in Great Britain. The 
exhibits have been selected in Canada and the 
arrangements have been made in close co- 
operation with the National Gallery at Ottawa, 
and the High Commissioner for Canada in 
London. 


There is a certain reluctance among the 
dealers to arrange any very ambitious or ex- 
pensive shows in the near future, as is natural 
in view of the universal uncertainty. The exhi- 
bitions, therefore, even among the galleries with 
Paris branches, are mainly of English paintings. 
Messrs. Wildenstein are showing water-colours 
by Mr. R. V. Pitchforth, of which one is 
reproduced in this number of the Lonpon 
Mercury. The exhibition opens on October 13, 
and until then they will continue to show 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Drawings 
and Contemporary Paintings. 


Messrs. Rosenberg and Helft also have an 
English show of paintings by Mr. Graham 
Sutherland and other English artists. This will 
continue until October 8, and after that their 
plans are unsettled. 


The Leicester Galleries will show, in October, 
three rooms of Sir William Rothenstein’s life- 


work, and one room of Mr. John Farleigh’s de- 
signs for the wood-engravings with which he has 
illustrated an edition of Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
Back to Methuselah, to be published later on by 
the First Edition Club in America. Mr. Far- 
leigh’s designs, one of which is reproduced in 
this number of the LoNDON MERCURY, are sur- 
rounded by the comments and suggestions of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and recall the series of 
letters, with drawings, on the occasion of Mr. 
Farleigh’s illustrating The Black Girl, which 
were published in the Lonpon MEeERcurY of 
March 1937. 


At the New Burlington Galleries this month 
the Goupil Gallery Salon of Contemporary 
Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture, will open 
on the 4th and continue till the end of the 
month. At the same time, in one of the rooms 
of the same galleries, Picasso’s large painting, 
“‘Guernica,’’ which decorated the Spanish 
Pavilion at the Paris Exposition last summer, 
will be displayed with its preliminary sketches 
and drawings. This exhibition is arranged by, 
and in aid of, the National Joint Committee for 
Spanish Relief. In the Goupil Gallery itself will 
be shown the works of Mr. Frank Griffith. 


Two new galleries open this month, both in 
St. James’s Place, where the Calmann Galle 
has an exhibition of paintings by Mr. G. H. Sai 
until the 13th. This will be followed in the 
latter half of the month by paintings, drawings, 
and engraving by an Austrian artist, Gerhard 
Frankl, who has recently settled in England. The 
new galleries in this street are, on the north side, 
that of Mrs. Story, late of the Redfern Gallery, 
and on the south that of Mr. Nicholson, late 
of the Mayor Gallery, who is opening with the 
drawings of the sculptor, Mr. Frank Dobson, 
for his decoration of the Canadian Pavilion at 
the Glasgow Exhibition. 


The two exhibitions at Messrs. Alex. Reid and 
Lefevre’s Galleries will be of new paintings by 
Ethelbert White and by Brynhild Parker. 


Messrs. Tooth are showing, from the 6th till 
the zgth, New Paintings of Palestine, by Rubin. 


The Redfern Gallery announces an exhibition 
of paintings by Fairfax Hall, to open on October 
6 and continue till the end of the month. 


An exhibition of Chirico will be held during 
October at the London Gallery. Mrs. Wertheim 
has water-colours by David Burton, a pavement 
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artist, and paintings of the Cap d’Ail by 
Kenneth Hall. The Cooling Galleries are show- 
ing, from the 6th till the 1igth, paintings by 
Sass and Elizabeth Brunner. 


Walker’s Galleries programme for October is: 
Tree Personalities by Norah Burton, till 13th; 
Malayan Paintings by M. A. Bateman, grd till 
15th; Miniatures and Water-colours by Bess 
Norris, 7th till gist; Cornish Water-colours by 
Paul E. Lecomte, from the igth, and Flower 
Panels by Lady Chalmers from the 25th. 


The Brook Street Art Gallery has Paintings by 
Constance Oliver during the first half, and Paint- 
ings and Water-colours by Gwen Nelson during 
the second half of October. 


The Senefelder Lithographic Society is hold- 
ing its annual exhibition at the Zwemmer 
Galleries until the 13th of this month, and 
after that the plans for this gallery are unsettled. 


The Greatorex Gallery hopes to show the oil- 
paintings of an Hungarian painter, Schwartz de 
Megyes, this month, but the opening date is not 
yet fixed. 


At the Arlington Gallery there will be exhibi- 
tions of the Paintings of Albert Perry from the 
4th till the 14th, and of Philip Maurice Hill 
from the 18th till the 28th. 


Messrs. Frank T. Sabin have, during this 
month, Old English Water-colour Drawings and 
Landscape Paintings. 


The Fine Art Society is now showing work by 
Harold Steed and Oliver Bedford. 


On October 18 Mr. Augustus John will open 
an exhibition of paintings by Patricia Preece at 
the Leger Galleries. 


The Spectrum Gallery, in Charlotte Street, 
was started last March by a group of artists in 
order that young painters and sculptors might 
show their most recent work without incur- 
ring the expense of a dealer’s gallery. A low 
commission is charged and the exhibitions, 
which are mixed, are changed every month. 
Among the October exhibitors are Bouverie and 
Inez Hoyton, Leila Leigh, Glyn Jones, Marjorie 
Meggitt, Archibald Ziegler, John Ensor, Joyce 
Roper, Peggy Weston, Agnes Charles, Evelyn 
Gibbs and Geoffrey Burnand. 


Picture Hire has an exhibition this month of 
Contemporary English Paintings. 
The Twenty-one Gallery has arranged a small 


exhibition at 8 Hanover Square, of engravings 
by Robert Cami and Camille Berg. 


At the end of this month, on the 27th, the 
Antique Dealers’ Fair will open at Grosvenor 
House. 
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THE WAR THAT WAS 
By Henry W. Nevinson 


THROUGH THE FOG OF WAR. By 

Liddell Hart. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
All who passed through the fire of the 
last war, called The Great, or are pre- 
paring for the next war which may be 
called The Greater, should study care- 
fully this condensed work of an accu- 
rate and shrewdly critical historian. 
All history is a dangerous and diffi- 
cult art, and military history is worse 
than other kinds; for the founda- 
tions are uncertain. It has to be 
founded on documents of State, the 
despatches of Commanding-Officers, or 
the accounts of eyewitnesses. State 
documents are usually parched and 
bloodless.affairs from which the human 
element has been extracted. Command- 
ing-Officers are often prompted by self- 
esteem or self-excuse, sometimes by envy, 
jealousy, hatred, and malice. “I have 
occasionally wondered,” writes Captain 
Liddell Hart, “how the War could be 
carried on, when I have found how 
much of their time some of the Com- 
manders spent in preparing its history.” 

As to eyewitnesses, I have myself 
found how impossible it is to witness 
more than small patches of any cam- 
paign, great or small. Even the good 
eyewitness has to trust to his own judg- 
ment in what he sees, has his own life 
to consider, and is often bewildered by 
what Carlyle calls “the haggard element 
of fear,” from which the quiet historian 
is usually free. The new German Penal 
Code, we are told, has made it a 
criminal offence, punishable with hard 
labour, to dig up from past history 
things offensive to “German honour.” 

I remember Professor John Seeley say- 
ing: “When a man says ‘History teaches 
us,” or ‘We may learn from history,’ 1 
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think to myself, ‘Now that man is going 
to tell a lie!’,” and Seeley was himself 
a great historian. Captain Liddell Hart 
makes frequent appeals to history, but 
his first aim is accuracy. Indeed he 
writes: “I have come to think that 
accuracy, in the deepest sense, is the 
basic virtue: the foundation of pro- 
gress. It applies to private as well as to 
public life.” And the scheme of the 
whole book aims at the discovery and 
application of accuracy. 

He begins with a brief summary of the 
general course of the War, into which 
those who are beginning to forget it can 
fit the implications of the following 
chapters. In Part II he comments on the 
chief personalities of the War in all the 
great nations involved. Each is brought 
up for judgment in turn, and it cannot 
be said that the judgment is often 
lenient. Only four get off lightly or 
with honour—Lawrence of Arabia, Sir 
Ian Hamilton, Smith-Dorrien (chiefly for 
his gentlemanly reticence and modesty), 
and Monash (chiefly for his capacity of 
turning to use his civilian knowledge of 
engineering); the author even thinks 
that in another year’s time Monash 
might have been Commander-in-Chief. 

As one who served under Sir Ian in 
Ladysmith, Pretoria, and the Dardan- 
elles, I am naturally pleased by the 
author’s high estimate of him. He des- 
cribes him as _ possessing ‘creative 
imagination,” the first of requirements 
for generalship. All men in moments 
of extreme danger feel fear, though 
most contrive to conceal it; but Sir Ian 
had no need to conceal fear, because he 
had none to conceal. Three times he was 
recommended for the V.C., though 
through some petty stricture of army 
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etiquette he never received it. But his 
imagination brought him no good. 
Soldiers knew that he wrote excellent 
books on military subjects, and in excel- 
lent English (being both Irish and Scot), 
and, though I think great soldiers 
usually write the best prose, concise and 
free from decoration, he was regarded 
with suspicion as a literary sort of man. 
Still more harmful were his proposals of 
army reforms—mobile, heavy guns, steel 
shields on wheels to protect an infantry 
advance (like the tanks of later days), 
and the reduction or abolition of 
cavalry, such as we have lately seen. In 
his report on the Russo-Japanese War, 
he wrote: 


“It would be as reasonable to introduce 
the elephants of Porus on to a modern 
battlefield as regiments of lancers and 
dragoons, who are too much imbued with 
the true cavalry spirit to use firearms.” 


This passage, Captain Liddell Hart 
tells us, was deleted from the published 
version, and the Chief of the General 
Staff declared Sir Ian “must have a 
screw loose.” I thought of Sir Ian’s 
warning when, in August 1918, I saw a 
large, mixed body of cavalry ride up a 
slope on the Roye road in the face of 
machine-guns hidden in small woods, 
and roll, men and horses together, into 
the ditches on each side, to be left to 
rot in death. 

None of the other leaders comes off 
so well (I think Rawlinson is hardly 
mentioned, though on August 8 it 
seemed to me that the triumph of our 
advance was divided between him and 
Monash). The worst condemnation, I 
think, is laid upon Pershing, so pushing, 
rancorous, jealous, and even spiteful, 
always longing to win some overwhelm- 
ing victory with his American army 
entirely separated from the other Allies. 
He was thought reckless of losses, and 
when he was reported to have said he 
would get through though it cost him a 
hundred thousand men, one of his 
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doughboys cried: “Ain’t he a damned 
generous guy!” The account of him 
reminds me of a noise that was 
drummed into my ears when first I 
went to the United States soon ‘after 
the peace. With their boisterous self- 
confidence, the stalwart members of the 
Clubs assured me: ‘“‘We won the War!” 
“We won the War!” and politeness for- 
bade remark. 

Captain Liddell Hart’s low estimate of 
Haig is well known. I suppose it was 
mainly due to Haig’s belief in cavalry 
and the direct inspiration of Heaven, 
something like Cromwell’s. He had not 
Cromwell’s genius but one must admire 
his calm persistence. It is hard to over- 
look his deception about Passchendaele 
which caused the loss of 400,000 men, 
but his call upon the soldiers to fight 
with backs to the wall in March 1918, 
was worth at least an American army. 

Allenby is praised as a real Com- 
mander when once he reached the open 
ground of Palestine, but we read that 
“his own handling of the cavalry on 
Manceuvres was by no means faultless.” 
Probably not, but I was present at the 
combined  sea-and-land manceuvres 
round Colchester in 1904, which were 
expected to last about a week, but on 
putting to shore, French in command of 
the infantry, marched straight on Col- 
chester, and Allenby with his cavalry 
swept round the city in a wide circle, 
and the manoeuvres were finished on 
the first day. 

After the interesting discussion of per- 
sonalities, the book is occupied with 
equally interesting discussions on separ- 
ate minor events in the War, and on 
personal views, chiefly drawn from the 
memoirs of distinguished statesmen and 
generals. These are followed by shrewd 
inquiries into the facts and value of our 
campaigns in France and Gallipoli. 1 
should recommend all students of his- 
tory as of war to learn by heart the 
author's Epilogue, called “Some Lessons 
of History.” Like the rest of the book it 
is essential. 
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JAPAN MEETS INDIA 
By Hugh IA. Fausset 


THE GANGES CALLS ME. Book of 
Poems. By Yone Noguchi. Kyobunk- 
wan. Ginza, Tokyo. 

It has been said that only a people 

deeply entangled in the life of the senses 

could have gone in its thought to such 
subtle metaphysical extremes as the 

Indians. And it is the 

sensuous atmosphere of 

Indian life which seems 

to have impressed most 

the Japanese poet philo- 
sopher, Professor Yone 

Noguchi, who has gath- 

ered in this volume the 

poetical harvest of a 

visit to India. To des- 

cribe him in his own 
words as 


A pirate in search of El 
Dorado’s hidden 
jewels and love, 

A Columbus in search of 
the spot where life is 
song, 


will suggest the kind of 
experience he came to 
seek. And although his 
verses cover many as- 
pects of Indian life from 
the Worship of the Goddess Kali to the 
austerities of Mahatma Gandhi, from 
dance to funeral procession, the Taj 
Mahal to the Victoria Memorial, Bud- 
dhist to Fireworshipper and lover to 
sage, he tends to see it all through a veil 
of decorative enchantment. When, for 
example, the autumn rain falls in 
Lucknow, for him it spills 
a heritage of song into the cup of 
the heart ; 
A spectre, cunning and sweet, spinning a 
web 

To weave a cage of silvery wire : 

‘The monkeys with painted hips and brows 

Play ascetics in the shape of lanterns under 

the trees, 
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And of rainbows hung from branch to 
branch ; 

The flowers, young ladies pensive in their 
lips, 

Take a bashful pose by the latticed door of 
love. 


Actuality in the India which he experi- 
enced has thus to be 
adorned or it has to be 
dissolved in sensuous or 
spiritual abandon as 
with the lovers’ for 
whom 


The world is 

night, life is lost, 

What lassitude of love ! 

The love-pond of lassitude 
dreams or sleeps, 

The water lilies of love- 
lassitude blush or 
faint,— 

Let the love-fishes float or 
dive, 

Leave bodies to God or 
Devil, 

Leave souls to fate to peck 
at at will ! 


Or again with the dancer 
the sad syllables of whose 
song 


speak the pang of a wind, 

Wailing through the time of many thousand 
years, 

In quest of what only the oldest tears are 
aware, 

And of water finding its own passage, lonely 
and dark, 

In life’s wilderness where ghostly steps 
resound. 


This mystery of the flesh denying in the 
abandon of love “ruin and death” or of 
the spirit that transcends time and space 
in its hunger for union with the eternal 
life is the secret of India as Yone 
Noguchi experienced it, whether in a 
rowing-boat on the Jimuna river he felt 
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nature in her luxuriance changing his 
conception of life, bidding him 


Lay thy body on the earth, feel a vibration 
in her response, 

Fold thy tents and steal away into her heart 
where light burns, 


or whether he walked on tiptoe near a 
Mango tree because it seemed to him a 
tree that 


surrenders to sleep akin to passion, 
Its body and soul are melted into a sensual 


light, 


or whether by the sacred river at Benares 
it seemed to him that 


The world of senses is lost,— 

We stand in twilight unknown to reality, 

The duty we owe is to forget bewilderment 
and limit, 

This duty of ours is to clasp our hands and 
pray. 


Of the spiritual wisdom of India he has 
less to record than of her sensuous magic 
and mystery, although there are a few 
verses such as “Half Truth” which 
embody the teaching of her sages and 
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more than one which enshrine legends 
of the Buddha. Generally his English is 
graceful and fluent and only occasionally 
such a phrase as, “the smell of my 
fancy’s human skin assaults me” betrays 
the foreigner. Nor are such phrases 
always ineffective as when he writes at 
the end of “Nocturne,” 


What ghosts of the trees answering us with 
shadowy hands ! 
What a strong floral smell biting my bones ! 


Yet to Western readers the picture of 
India which he presents, while contain- 
ing much carefully observed detail and 
revealing a sensitive capacity for identi- 
fying himself not only with the under- 
lying mood of India but with such vary- 
ing expressions of it as a Maharaja 
and a bare-footed peasant, will often 
seem rather romantically unreal. The 
deficiency in imaginative concentration 
is as apparent when he indulges in the 
ornate as when he falls back on prose 
statement. And the “free-verse” in which — 
he writes encourages picturesque impres- 
sionism. But as such his book has a 
charm and flavour of its own. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON—EARLY YEARS 
By Edmund Blunden 


THE OLD CENTURY AND SEVEN 
MORE YEARS. By Siegfried Sassoon. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The fact that a book contains a dedica- 

tion to Mr. Max Beerbohm, as this 

new work by Mr. Sassoon does, may 
sufficiently indicate its chief characteris- 
tic. It would naturally suggest a com- 
position of a delicate but decisive order, 

a performance governed by a faith in the 

fine art of writing. In recent years, Mr. 

Sassoon has prepared himself, in a 

manner which is understood better 

across the Channel than here, for such 

a task. His manifest intention has been 

“to seek peace and ensue it,” and to 

address his thoughts and feelings not to 

those who can hear nothing milder than 


a landslide but to the quiet mind. The 
Old Century has as its principal ele- 
ment the confidence that style depends 
on a perpetual vigilance and distinctness 
on the part of the author. 

This principle, which might, and 
should, make any materials worthy of 
general enjoyment, operates here in 
especially notable circumstances. More 
than twenty years ago, in the dreariest 
and darkest hours of the World War, the 
name of Siegfried Sassoon became quick- 
ly conspicuous in connection with a 
series of daring poems which expressed 
alike the anatomy of the actual war and 
the almost undreamed-of chances of 
peace. We have all witnessed many 
incidents of unusual interest in the 
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progress of English poetry, but that 
action by Mr. Sassoon has never been 
surpassed. It follows that the authentic 
record of his life before his celebrated 
and momentous gesture as a soldier-poet 
will be read with particular zest and 
enquiry. That record, the greater part 
of it at least, is supplied in The Old 
Century. 

Nor is there any paradox in the sub- 
stance of this autobiography, concerned 
as it is with a peaceful world. Strikingly 
as Mr. Sassoon announced himself to 
the period of Passchendaele and _ its 
seemingly insoluble problem, he was 
equipped for this by his early years of 
serene and gentle country life. In his 
present volume he is by no means occu- 
pied with that topic, and he scarcely 
touches upon the fate which was await- 
ing his generation; he revisits the scenes 
of his boyhood and early manhood as 
nearly as possible in their actuality, and 
not with the irony of the disaster which 
the old century, or even the year 1907, 
did not apprehend. When he looks back 
deliberately as a senior, it is simply as 
an older human being. His set task has 
been to re-create. 

Looking back, then, into the ’nineties, 
Mr. Sassoon revives an English interior 
which, as he shows, with admirable fine- 
ness of judgment, was not quite normal 
and not completely happy, yet gave him 
a first education in sense and sensibility, 
valuable and permanent. He paints his 
conversation-pieces. At the same time, 
we have the portrait of the young 
egotist, and in that matter we may take 
leave to doubt whether Mr. Sassoon has 
succeeded absolutely in what he meant 
to do. For we have previously followed 
him—with great satisfaction—through 
three volumes describing the career of 
“George Sherston”; now, Sherston and 
Sassoon are not one and the same. But 
in spite of several passages revealing the 
growth of a poet’s mind, there is a 
Sherstonian infusion here in The Old 
Century which may be said to conceal 
in some measure the autobiography of 
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Mr. Sassoon. Perhaps in the end auto- 
biography is an impossibility, and that 
matured and witty mind which would 
accomplish it is cut off from the charm- 
ing, distant youthfulness which never 
knew the name of it. 

Apart from that, in the summer of 
1898, we have a view of the boy Siegfried 
Sassoon looking over a Kentish valley 
“lost in a daydream about becoming the 
G. F. Watts of poetry and making cen- 
turies for Kent and exploring the 
Caucasus and having romantic adven- 
tures like the hero in a Stanley Weyman 
story.” And there are many other por- 
traits. Mr. Sassoon’s talent for summing 
up a character in a few strokes has 
already become familiar. It reappears 
undiminished in these pages, producing 
a varied and gratifying gallery of persons 
who, some of them, had their importance 
in a wider world than that of Weirleigh, 
near Paddock Wood, Kent. Incidentally, 
Weirleigh itself (which may still be seen 
much as it was) had its associations, 
agreeable to the retrospect of Mr. 
Sassoon; for it was built by Harrison 
Weir, whose pictures of animals and of 
poultry in particular were well known 
to Victorian children. Perhaps one 
being 
near Matfield Green, whereon one of 
Mr. Sassoon’s characters, Mr. “C. H. 
Hamilton,” an eminent Cambridge 
cricketer, had certain experiences. “The 
bowler, who had grim black whiskers and 


_very long arms, took two steps up to the 


wicket and delivered a fast ball which 
rose sharply and whizzed past C. H. 
Hamilton’s nose. The next ball did the 
same but struck him in the ribs. The 
third one never rose at all. It shot under 
his bat and knocked his middle stump 
down. “Them toffs never do no good on 
the Green,’ remarked a bandy-legged old 
jabourer who was standing behind the 
scorer’s table.” 

The discomfiture of Mr. Hamilton 
must not be taken as typical of the occur- 
rence in The Old Century. In “these pre- 
cariously remembered humanities” the 
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mistakes and punishments of mankind 
do not take first place. The atmosphere 
of the whole book cannot be better 
imparted than in the words of its writer, 
with which the reader will readily agree: 
‘‘My intention has been to commemorate 
or memorialize those human contacts 
which supported me in my rather simple- 
minded belief that the world was full of 
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extremely nice people if only one could 
get to know them properly.” And that 
is why we have from Mr. Sassoon a 
documentary work rather than the 
imaginative display of which he 
is capable. To misquote him, and 
adorn the point—‘the hum of insects 
from its foliage concurred with this 
opinion.” 


FOREIGN POLICY IN DOCUMENTS 
By R. C. K. Ensor 


FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. Documents selected 
and edited by Harold Temperley and 
Lillian M. Penson. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 258. 

The dates covered by the 200 docu- 

ments which are collected in this volume 

run from 1792 to 1902. The statesmen 
represented by them range from the 
younger Pitt to the third Marquis of 

Salisbury. A certain amount of what is 

printed has not been printed before, and 

the editors have cast their net wide, 
resorting to the Aberdeen, Layard, 

Russell, Granville, Tenterden, Stratford 

de Redcliffe, Clarendon, Gladstone, and 

Wellesley papers, and the Austrian, 

French, and Dutch archives, as well as 

those in the Record Office and Foreign 

Office. For some of this far-flung research 

there is not, in the present volume, much 

to show; but at other points it has been 
decidedly fertile. Notable instances are 
some excerpts from the despatches of 

Count Rudolf Apponyi, the Hungarian 

diplomat representing Austria in Lon- 

don during the ‘fifties and ’sixties, whose 
portraits of Palmerston, Russell, and 

Stanley are of much interest. 

The documents are excerpted, of 
course, not only from official despatches 
and memoranda, but from _ private 
letters, and also from public speeches. 
As the editors justly observe, Englishmen 
never say all they mean in published 


documents or speeches, so that “secret 
despatches and private letters must sup- 
ply the key to what our Statesmen 
thought important.” The method fol- 
lowed has been to group the documents 
in twenty-five sections or chapters under 
such headings as “Palmerston, 1830-41” 
or “Gladstone and Granville 1882-5: 
The Egyptian Question;” the former, or 
less specific, type, being usually given 
sub-sections with headings of their own. 
To each division is prefixed a historical 
note, often longer than the document, 
and there are sometimes important 
epilogues as well; e.g. (pp. 509-512) a 
long and very interesting ‘““Comment on 
Fashoda by the Editors.” The effect is 
to present a more or less continuous 
record of British foreign policy, on which 
the documents stand out as high lights. 
For students reading modern history at 
a university its usefulness will be con- 
siderable; but while obviously de- 
signed for them in the first instance, 
it is full of interest for less specialized 
readers. 

Perhaps the main impression, which 
the collection strengthens, is what the 
editors rightly call attention to as 
the striking continuity of ideas in 
British diplomacy. Inside the framework 
there are wide differences—as between 
Canning or Palmerston or Gladstone 
attaching importance to the principles of 
freedom and nationality, and Pitt or 
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Castlereagh ignoring them. In some in- 
stances these differences may signify little 
more than that here as elsewhere there 
are fashions in ideas, and Foreign Secre- 
taries are not immune from the Time 
Spirit. In others (as between Aberdeen 
and Palmerston, or between Castlereagh 
and Canning) they exemplify a profound 
difference of temper or of personal out- 
look. But, to quote the editors again, 
“the balance of power, the sanctity of 
treaties, the danger of extending guaran- 
tees, the value of non-intervention, the 
implications of what Castlereagh called 
‘a system of Government strongly popu- 
lar and national in its character,’ were 
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understood by all.” From Pitt at the 
beginning to Salisbury at the end the 
similarities of principle and even of 
phrase recur incessantly. 

In this valuable book a few points are 
worth rectifying. It is difficult, for 
instance, to suppose that Palmerston, 
usually such an apt Latinist, can have 
corrupted a familiar passage of Lucan 
into the absurd rigmarole printed at the 
bottom of p. 287. Again, on p. 340, why 
not give the names of the Law Officers 
whose Opinion forms Document 132? 
Or on p. 492, in the footnote, why not 
indicate (in a bracket) that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was Harcourt? 


FROM TIME TO ETERNITY 
By C. E. M. Joad 


THE NEW IMMORTALITY. By J. W. 
Dunne. Faber. 3s. 6d. 
With each successive book Mr. Dunne’s 
confidence grows and his claims expand. 
In this, his latest, philosophy is revolu- 
tionized, physics “inverted,” and the 
Victorian scientists, Eddington and 
Einstein, are collectively compassionated 
because “they had not the use of the 
table’ of which Mr. Dunne makes a 
present to his readers. Human immor- 
tality is “proved” and a new and greater 
world described in which God will seek 
us, and the blind, finding God, will see. 
The truth of these assertions is not 
revealed to the eye of faith; it is proved 
—or so Mr. Dunne assures us—by the 
laws of logic. With the growth of con- 
fidence and claims there is also a certain 
advance in popularity. This book is not 
so difficult as its predecessors. It is 
written in a style of deliberate simplicity, 
much of it in dialogue form, and inno- 
cent but willing readers are introduced 
to ask Mr. Dunne just those questions 
which enable him to expound more 
lucidly, demonstrate more potently, 


remove objections more summarily. We 
hear, too, of addresses to Foyle Lunches, 
to the cast of Time and the Conways, 
and to the National Book Fair. . . . One 
chapter was televised “with auditory 
accompaniment.” 

The general effect of all this is some- 
what intimidating, the reader being 
almost brow-beaten into acquiescence. 
Mr. Dunne’s theories, he is made to feel, 
simply must be right, and not only right, 
but extremely important; otherwise they 
would not have received so much atten- 
tion. 

What are these theories that, one feels, 
one must accept? Here I find myself in 
a difficulty. I am not sure that I always 
understand them, and I find it impos- 
sible, in the space of a short review, to 
summarize even those parts that I do 
understand. Mention may, however, be 
made of two important conceptions. 

The first may be called the abstract- 
ing conception. Let “A” be a piece of 
wood, and “B” a foot rule. Then what 
sort of information will “B” obtain in 
regard to “A?” Answer, “B” will obtain 
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information in regard to a particular 
abstracted aspect of “A,” namely, its 
length, which Mr. Dunne calls “A.1.” 
The answer is generalized into the con- 
ception that, whenever of two real 
things one has knowledge of the other, 
that knowledge only relates to an 
abstracted aspect of the thing known. 

Secondly, if there are three sequent 
events, the successive showing, for 
example, of a yellow light, a red and a 
green, that one of them which, at any 
given moment, we pronounce to be 
occurring “now” will depend upon our- 
selves. It will depend, that is to say, upon 
the circumstance of its presentation to 
the “sense-field” of our own conscious- 
ness as it moves through time. But the 
circumstance that we affirm of one of the 
lights that it is “now” and therefore real, 
and of the other two that they are past 
and future and therefore unreal, a cir- 
cumstance determined by factors private 
to ourselves, cannot have any effect upon 
the reality of the lights. This is general- 
ized into the proposition that the 
present, past and future are all equally 
“now” and all, therefore, equally real 
in real time, and the fact that we select 
one of them and call it “now” and there- 
fore real at any particular moment, is 
an arbitrary and subjective fact. 

If we combine these two conceptions, 
we reach the result that the “‘sense-field” 
of our consciousness, as it moves through 
time, is like the foot-rule “B,” in that it 
reports only upon a certain abstracted 
aspect of the reality it surveys, namely 
that which it calls “now,” this aspect 
being determined for it by the intensity 
of conscious attention. A complication 
arises from the reflection that the 
measuring instrument, whether it be 
foot-rule or moving “‘sense-field” of con- 
sciousness, is itself an abstraction—this, 
by the way, is what Eddington and 
Einstein “fail to appreciate.” There is 
a further argument to show that in 
dreams the limitation imposed upon 
reality by the abstracting instrument of 
our waking consciousness is removed, 
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and that we then obtain an unlimited 
view of reality. 

Whereas in waking life consciousness 
abstracts a particular “now” aspect from 
reality, as the foot-rule abstracts the 
characteristic of length from what it 
measures, dream consciousness is an ex- 
periencing of the elements of reality as 
they in fact are. These elements we can 
combine and blend at will. Hence one 
of the characteristics of the unlimited 
view, which is the dream view, is the 
freedom of experience which it confers 
upon the dreamer. In waking life—I am 
using Mr. Dunne’s own analogy—one 
has been like a pianist whose activity 
is limited to moving one finger at a 
time along a keyboard, from base to 
treble; as a dreamer, one blends notes 
into chords and combines and recom- 
bines them at will. But since the 
dreamer’s mind is “trained to a waking 
life,’ he misuses his new opportunities, 
his attention flickers wildly, as he dreams 
of past and future, without order or 
system. Immortality is a dream from 
which one never wakes, but in which, 
just because one never wakes, one loses 
the habits of waking consciousness, and 
the unfettered mind begins to blend and 
combine the elements of experience 
according to recognized purposes and 
values. For example, a world of exper- 
ience built entirely to suit one’s own 
experience would be inexpressibly bor- 
ing; everything in it would occur at one’s 
pleasure, but since one had caused it so 
to occur, it would fail to please. So one 
must do one’s world-building in co-oper- 
ation with others, and one gets a picture 
of immortality in which spirits co-oper- 
ate to enjoy precisely those experiences 
which they would most wish to have. 

It is an optimistic view. The future, it 
seems, is like heaven, if heaven may be 
defined as a place in which one has only 
those experiences one desires. Unfor- 
tunately, it is only in heaven that Mr. 
Dunne’s doctrine seems to me to be true; 
he has failed to convince one reader, at 
any rate, that it is true on earth. 
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INTERPRETING THE PRINCE CONSORT 
By Edward Sackville-West 


LETTERS OF THE PRINCE CON- 
SORT, 1831-1861. Selected and edited 
by Dr. Kurt Jagow, and translated by 
E. T. S. Dugdale. Murray. 18s. 

“Hont soit qui mal y pense,” one reads 

on the medallion stamped on the cover 

of this book; the German editor, one 
feels, would like one to apply this motto 
to himself. For, like all Germans, he is 

a man with a theory, and this theory, 

developed in introductions to the five 

parts of the book, is that the Victorian 
era—all that was best in it—was the pro- 
duct of der deutsche Geist, incarnate in 
the Coburg prince who was “in every- 
thing except name, King of England.” 
This piece of wishful thinking is sup- 
ported by the assertion that England has 
suffered from having possessed “no con- 
tinuous hereditary princely House,” an 
assertion which Mr. Dugdale counters by 
pointing out that “the low reputation of 
the monarchy at the time of the Queen’s 
accession was entirely due to the in- 
feriority of the characters who had repre- 
sented it for a considerable number 
of years in succession.” That these 
characters were of exclusively Teutonic 
provenance, is naturally ignored by Dr. 

Jagow. 

The letters which he prints here for 
the first time—to the Queen during the 
engagement period, to King Frederick 
William IV, to King William I, and to 
Queen Augusta—are many of them of 
great interest, but very few contribute 
anything towards a re-estimate of the 
Prince’s character. On the whole, after 
reading them, one sees no reason to 
modify Lytton Strachey’s admirably fair 
judgment of the man. Real intellectual 
ability was joined, in him, to real warmth 
and goodness of heart. Moreover, he was 
undoubtedly aware of the superiority of 
his capacities to those of people over 
whom he had no control. To him, as to 
all Germans, there was only one way of 


doing things: his way; and the insistence 
of the British in pursuing their own 
easy-going methods—their Schlampigkeit 
—drove him, first to exasperation, finally 
to melancholia. 

The early letters to the Queen make 
it clear that Albert realized, before 
setting foot in England, what would be 
the chief difficulty of his position: its 
ambiguity. “J’aime les positions nettes,” 
he wrote in 1857; but this preference was 
clearly no recent acquisition. A few years 
earlier he set forth at some length to 
Stockmar the burden of his discontent 
throughout his life in England (p. 205). 
One cannot help sympathizing deeply 
with the distress of this earnest but awk- 
ward man. He did his best, and his best 
really was worth doing; but his methods 
of dealing with other people, whether in 
public or in private, were, to say the 
least, unfortunate. At the age of twenty- 
four we find him lecturing his mother 
on the “education of poor children of 
the lower ranks by persons of our own”; 
at twenty-six he sees fit to’ instruct 
Wilberforce on the latter’s duties as a 
bishop; at thirty-four he thinks it neces- 
sary, when congratulating Gladstone 
(aged forty-four) on a speech, to add: 
“Trusting that your Christian humility 
will not allow you to become danger- 
ously elated.” And few passages in his 
life are more revealing than that in 
which he showed Sir Robert Peel a 
minute memorandum he had drawn up, 
of a private conversation between the 
two of them. Sir Robert, horrified, pro- 
tested: ‘I was not aware when I spoke 
to your Royal Highness that my words 
would be taken down, and don't 
acknowledge that this is a fair represen- 
tation of my opinion.” The Prince could 
never realize, owing to the rigidity of his 
German temperament, that that is nof 
the way we do things in England; he 
never understood the true source of the 
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hostility he aroused. The prefect who 
makes it his business to be a “good 
influence in the house’’ must count on 
virtue’s being its own reward. The 
English dislike prigs. 

From a general point of view, the most 
interesting letters are those which deal 
with the struggle for German unity; in 
the light of the present crisis, they are 
especially illuminating. The Prince 
made his point of view quite clear in a 
letter to the Princess Royal, in 1859: “I 
am for Prussia’s hegemony; but Germany 
is for me first in importance, Prussia qud 
Prussia second. Prussia will become the 
chief if she stand at the head of Ger- 
many: if she merely seeks to drag 
Germany down to herself, she will not 
herself ascend.” That is unequivocal; 
and two years later he was able to state 
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the British view with equal cogency (p. 
361). Prussian intransigence over the 
Neuchatel affair (in many ways so like 
the present Czech crisis) filled him with 
apprehension and annoyance; yet on 
another occasion we find him commit- 
ting a typically Prussian petitio principit, 
when he advocates a Prussian alliance 
with Belgium, Holland and England, on 
the ground that it would “correspond 
well with the natural order of things’— 
a phrase which recalls the modern 
Fascist use of the term “realities.” A 
whole-hearted opponent of Austria, he 
could not see that to exclude her from 
the Bund would be to deprive the latter 
of the most efficient check on that uncon- 
trolled Prussian tyranny which he rightly 
regarded as a menace to the peace of 
Europe. 


IN TIBET 


By Lt.-Colonel F. M. Bailey 


BLACK RIVER OF TIBET. By John 

Hanbury-Tracy. Muller. 12s. 6d. 

We have in this book a very interesting 
and well-written account of an import- 
ant piece of exploration. The unknown 
portions of the earth are getting fewer 
and harder to find—more especially is 
this the case with inhabited country and 
country prolific in animal and plant life. 
The time is coming soon when the only 
exploration left is the more detailed 
work which is accomplished by a fleet of 
motor-cars, and various “ologists” each 
a specialist in his own line. 

Mr. Ronald Kaulback did his appren- 
ticeship as an explorer under the able 
tutelage of Capt. Kingdon Ward and the 
journey here described is the first that 
Mr. Kaulback has undertaken as leader. 
Mr. Hanbury-Tracy was his number two 
and they seem to have been a happy 
combination. 

The author has not made the mistake 
so common in books of this kind of 
giving us a couple of chapters on the 
journey out, and of wasting the reader’s 


time on dull accounts of a journey across 
India. The reason for this is partly that 
no padding is necessary. There is an 
indication, however, that considerable 
preparations were made in London, 
both in studying the routes of previous 
travellers, and in learning something of 
the technique of collecting natural 
history specimens, besides, of course, 
various details of survey work; while the 
accounts of religion and customs show 
careful observation after the necessary 
previous reading of the subject. 

The object of the journey was to sur- 
vey the upper waters of the Salween 
river, if possible up to its source. 
Though they did not succeed in reach- 
ing the source they mapped a large por- 
tion of the river and a great deal of 
country besides. 

The travellers went from their rail- 
head in Burma to Fort Hertz, whence 
they crossed the frontier into Tibet and 
reached Shikathang in the Province of 
Zayul. Here Mr. Kaulback’s previous 
journey stood him in good stead, and the 
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party were welcomed and assisted by the 
local officers, with whom he had estab- 
lished friendly relations on his earlier 
visit. From Shikathang they went to 
Shugden Gompa, whence Mr. Kaulback 
surveyed the country to the south along 
the border of the Mishmi Hills, while 
the author travelled down the hitherto 
unknown valley of the Nagong Chu. 
After the party had reassembled at 
Dashing, they connected their work 
with that of previous travellers who 
had visited the lower reaches of that 
river. They then continued a fairly ex- 
tensive survey of the watershed between 
the Tsangpo and Salween rivers and 
reached some previously known points 
on the Salween which must have given 
them satisfaction in their survey. 

A tiresome winter journey landed 
them at Naksho Biru where they were 
finally stopped by the local officers. Here 
they were obliged to remain for over 
three months under the rough winter 
conditions of Tibet at over 13,000 feet. 
The author shows exemplary patience in 
making light of this very wearisome and 
anxious period. The party were enter- 
tained by the arrival of a party of mer- 
chants who carried a gramophone and 
even an ancient cinema. 
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When their long wait was terminated 
by the necessary permission from Lhasa 
to proceed the season was already too 
late. It was not climatic conditions that 
prevented their further journey to the 
source of the river, but the annual 
period when the robbers from the north 
migrate southwards and prey upon cara- 
vans. Again human agencies prevented 
the party from doing a useful piece of 
exploration to the town of Chamdo. 
The feared incursion of the Chinese 
Communist Armies into Eastern Tibet 
had alarmed the Tibetan Government 
whose preparations to resist them 
prevented the further journey of the 
author and his companions in the 
desired direction. 

One of the best of the natives trained 
in the Survey of India to explore the 
then unknown country north of the 
Himalayas was known by the secret 
initials “A. K.” He was not a Bengali 
as is suggested in the book, but a native 
of the southern slopes of the Himalayas 
akin to the author’s Sherpa servant, 
Lewa. 

The map provided inside the cover is 


‘quite inadequate for a book such as this. 


There is an excellent index and some 
good illustrations. 


IRISH FAMILY ROBINSON 
By J. M. Hone 


THREE HOMES. By Lennox Robin- 
son. Michael Joseph. 10s 6d. 
In this book Mr. Lennox Robinson, the 
Abbey Theatre dramatist and manager, 
joins with his sister, Mrs. Dorman, and 
with one of his brothers, in a voyage back 
to their Irish childhood and early youth. 
Their memories of the life which they 
shared together in County Cork are 
given in chronological order, each con- 
tributing his say, or hers, in turn. There 
is unavoidably some overlapping, and it 
takes the reader some time to get used 
to the method, but when he has become 
used to it he perceives how skilfully the 


separate impressions have been woven 
together: the picture is painted within 
the limits of the canvas. 

Of the “three homes,” one was in a 
suburb of Cork City, the other a house 
in a row in the seaside town of Kinsale, 
the third the Rectory of Ballymoney in 
the wild west portion of the county (the 
Somerville-Ross country), where Irish 
Family Robinson still were when the 
troubles came in 1920. If the writers ask 
our attention, it is because they have a 
typical rather than an unusual experi- 
ence to relate; but there were two 
dramatic incidents in the modern records 
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of the family, the transformation of a 
parent (at 50) from a stockbroker into a 
clergyman and the sudden summoning 
of Lennox Robinson from Ballymoney 
to play the part of an Ibsen in the 
Dublin literary movement. At least, 
Ibsen’s was the role for which Mr. Yeats 
cast this young man from the south, who 
was then, in 1909, 23, and had written 
one play, a realistic comedy. Mr. Yeats 
said that the Norwegian Theatre, recog- 
nizing Ibsen’s genius, had attached him 
to that theatre at the age of 23. A 
dramatist ought to know his instrument, 
and to make Mr. Robinson a good 
dramatist he should work at the Abbey 
as manager and producer. 

The Robinsons were a family of Pro- 
testants and by tradition therefore loyal- 
ists; the brother Tom recalls the fervour 
with which he supported the tradition 
as a child of 7; and he is representative 
of his class when he remarks that the 
(subjective) change for him in Ireland 
of to-day chiefly amounts to the fact that 
all sense in argument is gone—his views 
have remained “absolutely unchanged,” 
since the days when he used to dispute 
the Home Rule question with his 
Roman Catholic nurse. West Cork, 
where Protestants were at one time in 
the majority, not only (as elsewhere in 
Ireland) in the upper class but also 
among the larger shopkeepers and 
farmers, was a nasty spot during the 
Rebellion; it was perhaps the one spot 
in Ireland where Protestants as such 
were hardshipped. Strange deeds of 
the time came directly to the notice of 
Ballymoney Rectory, which endured 
more than one raid. But, unlike most 
modern books of Irish reminiscences, 
Three Homes is not overloaded with 
political stories and commentary; the 
thought of the authors has been to paint 
a picture of a tranquil side of Irish life, 
which, being neither that of the landed 
gentry, nor that of the peasant and 
patriot, has hitherto been somewhat 
neglected by novelists and historians, 
though one finds an Irish Rectory not 
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unlike Ballymoney ina charming passage 
in Froude’s The Oxford Counter-Refor- 
mation. The account of the piccolo 
mondo antico of Irish educated Protes- 
tants in Kinsale—one of the rare Irish 
country towns with an individuality—is 
really very precious; and it will surprise 
English readers to learn that before the 
War they played cricket at Ballymoney 
—there was even a club at Clonakilty! 
Mr. Tom Robinson saw Ireland beat the 
South Africans at Cork, ahd he was 
present on the same ground when Sir 
George Colthurst obliged W. G. Grace 
to apologise for a successful appeal for 
l.b.w. while fielding at point. 

Lennox Robinson speaks of a society, 
a manner of life that has for ever 
vanished; but Mr. Tom Robinson seems 
to be of opinion that plus ¢a change 
plus c’est la méme chose, for he remarks, 
apropos of his cricketing days in West 
Cork, upon the curious fact that there 
has been a great revival of cricket and 
Rugby football, those foreign games, 
since the South officially became a Gaelic 
State (were not the gentlemen of Ireland, 
drawn from north and south, Catholics 
and Protestants preparing to meet 
the Australians last month in College 
Park!). I am with Mr. Tom against Mr. 
Lennox on this point, for I have often 
marvelled at the slightness of the change 
in the material and spiritual structure 
of Irish life that has accompanied a com- 
plete and dramatic political revolution. 
No doubt, the Anglo-Irish strongholds 
in the South, described in Three Homes, 
have decayed; but Protestant gentility 
with “its love of the farther shore” has 
survived, and so for that matter has 
Catholic gentility, though to both Irish 
politics are now a closed world. Ireland, 
North as well as South, is still as she was 
under the British oppression, one of the 
most libertarian countries in the world, 
not because the people as a whole have 
imbibed a theory of liberty but because 
there is a deep-rooted instinct in all sec- 
tions that it is better that one’s neigh- 
bour should continue to abide in his error. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 


By Philip 
BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SO- 

NATAS DISCUSSED. By Eric Blom. 

Dent. 10s. 6d. 

The contents of this book were origin- 
ally contributed to the albums of 
gramophone records published by the 
Beethoven Sonata Society. In a preface 
Mr. Blom modestly deprecates the claim 
“that this book may be found acceptable 
for continuous reading,” but there is no 
doubt that he has made a really impor- 
tant contribution to English Beethoven 
literature. It differs in various respects 
from its most important predecessor, 
Sir Donald Tovey’s Companion to 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas; the 
analyses of the individual works go less 
into detail, and are interspersed with 
essays on more general subjects. 

Some of these essays call for special 
praise. “On the playing of Beethoven” 
is helpful and sensible; we are rightly 
reminded that keyboard writing is not 
necessarily bad because it is orchestral, 
and that fitness for the instrument is far 
from being the only criterion by which 
music should be judged. An earlier essay 
deals at greater length with Beethoven’s 
keyboard manner; emphasis is laid on 
the piano’s capacity for sforzando, but 
also on its power to sing—a fact that is 
sometimes underestimated at present. 
Other essays deal with Beethoven’s place 
in the history of the piano sonata. Mr. 
Blom rightly stresses the importance of 
the Sonata in B flat, op. 22, an outwardly 
rather formal work with some highly 
prophetic qualities. But is the A flat 
Sonata, op. 26, for all its beauty, as im- 
portant a landmark as we are here told? 
It should not be forgotten that Haydn 
and, to a lesser extent, Mozart, when 
writing sonatas for piano, with or with- 
out accompaniment, varied the disposi- 
tion and order of the movements far 
more than in symphonies or quartets. 
In Haydn’s sonatas, in particular, there 
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is a remarkable amount of variety; there 
are precedents for such unusually de- 
signed works of Beethoven as op. 26 and 
27, and the later two-movement sonatas. 
Mr. Blom frequently uses the phrase: 
“Sonata quasi Fantasia” without always 
making it quite clear whether he is re- 
ferring to questions of form or of spirit. 
Possibly he might have stressed more the 
fact that the astonishing variety of 
Beethoven’s sonatas is spiritual rather 
than formal, and that even so uncon- 
ventional a movement as the opening 
of op. 109 is in strict sonata form. 
So far as structure is concerned, perhaps 
Beethoven’s most important innovation 
in the history of the piano sonata is that 
he applied to it the conventional four 
movements of the symphony—an inno- 
vation that he himself followed far less 
strictly than many later composers of 
sonatas such as Brahms and Schumann. 

Other interesting essays are those 
entitled ““The Three Styles” and “Sum- 
ming Up”; the latter contains some 
particularly admirable reflections on the 
gradual development of Beethoven's 
style. Another deals very sensibly with 
the question of playing “repeats,” and 
there is an amusing exposition (or ex- 
posure) of the fantastic theories of Dr. 
Arnold Schering, theories that doubtless 
meant much to their creator, but are 
palpably of far too personal a character 
to be taken seriously by the musical 
world at large. It is not possible to deal 
at any length with the analyses of 
individual works, but they perform a 
difficult task in a thoroughly readable 
and scholarly way: Mr. Blom can find 
points of structural interest even in op. 
49, no. 2, of which so many of us have 
schoolroom memories. 

The whole book shows an admirable 
blend of learning and enthusiasm, and 
should be of value to all lovers of 
Beethoven. 
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WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
By Michael Roberts 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT—1840- 

1922. By Edith Finch. Cape. 153s. 

“His name suggests to some people 
Egyptian Nationalism or Irish prisons or 
travels in Arabia; to others, sonnet 
sequences; and to a more intimate group 
a singularly handsome man of the world, 
vain, proud, part squire, part squire of 
dames, part breeder of Arabian horses, 
a dangerous politician, and yet somehow 
emphatically one of themselves.” Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt was born at Petworth in 
1840. His father, owner of four thousand 
acres of Sussex land, had served under 
Sir John Moore in the Peninsular War; 
his mother, too, came of a family of 
country gentry, soldiers and churchmen. 
In 1851 she told her boys that she had 
become a convert to the Church of 
Rome. “The children, filled with un- 
speakable shame, burst into tears;” but 
at Shrovetide, 1852, they too were re- 
ceived into the Church. 

A year or two at Stonyhurst followed, 
then an apprenticeship to G. F. Watts, 
and after Mrs. Blunt’s death in 1853, a 
school “without religious colour of any 
kind, a sort of ‘Sleepy Hollow,’ where 
nobody was quite wide enough awake to 
be vicious.” There were holidays with 
Francis in the Alps, and then, when 
Wilfrid was eighteen, “Aunt Wyndham,” 
sending in her card to the Minister, Lord 
Malmesbury, insisted on a place in the 
Diplomatic Service for her ward. English 
diplomacy was at that time, as Blunt put 
it, “devoid of those subtleties which have 
since earned it the reputation of astute- 
ness at the cost of its honesty.” Blunt, 
however, was less concerned with politics 
than with other matters; religious doubt 
at Frankfurt, bull-fighting in Madrid, an 
affair with “Skittles” in Paris, talks on 
poetry with “Owen Meredith” at Lisbon, 
talk of love-making and Arabia with 
Richard Burton at Buenos Aires. 

Towards the end of 1869, Blunt re- 
signed from the service and married 


Lady Anne Noel, a grand-daughter of 
Byron. With her, in 1875, he began his 
first exploration in the East. In these 
travels, Blunt began to doubt whether 
British policies were as far-sighted as they 
were supposed to be. The Blunts began 
to like the people of the tribes with 
whom they- travelled, and when at the 
end of one journey their hotel at 
Damascus was invaded by a party of 
noisy, ill-mannered, aristocratic English, 
“the voices, gestures and attitudes of 
these men and women struck us not only 
as the most grotesque, but the most 
indecorous we had ever seen.” 

From then onwards, Blunt’s travels, 
and the opinions which his travels forced 
upon him, were matters of public impor- 
tance. In The Future of Islam, which 
was published in 1882, he urged that 
England should interest herself in the 
aspirations and needs of Mohammedan 
peoples before “some more resolute 
neighbour” forestalled her. At that time 
Arabi Pasha and the Egyptian National- 
ists were looking to England for help; 
Blunt warmly supported their cause; but 
the English officials, in spite of their pro- 
fessions of sympathy, were more inclined 
to support the Khedive. 

Blunt’s defence of Arabi shocked the 
Highest Circles: 


There is nothing of course to be said 
against his having a fair trial as any other 
Oriental but it seems to the Queen as if all 
the delay wh is being caused by this great 
anxiety to facilitate his defence by an 
Englishman (!!!) will do incalculable mis- 
chief—& we may see fresh disturbances 
break out in Egypt if the English Govt & 
a small portion of radicals & others in 
England actuated by a morbid sentimen- 
tality—appear to be so intensely interested 
in a Man—who betrayed his sovereign & is 
certainly indirectly if not even directly the 
cause of the loss of life of so many Europeans 
on the roth of June—in the burning of 
Alexandria & in the false use of the flag of 
truce ? 
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Blunt was beaten, but the stand that 
he made confirmed and strengthened his 
friendships in the East, and did some- 
thing to remind the world that the 
traditional English generosity and sense 
of justice are not wholly mythical 
although often they find their represen- 
tatives only among a small and “queer” 
minority. 

Miss Finch has necessarily based her 
account of Blunt’s travels and of his 
political work in Egypt and Ireland, as 
well as the last years at Newbuildings, 
mainly on the published Diaries and the 
references in his poems, but she has also 
been able to draw on unpublished 
material. She has drawn a sympathetic 
picture of a man whose character, up- 
bringing and experience threw him 
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against the prejudices of his own class. 
There is an entertaining account of a 
dinner given to Blunt by a group of 
poets. A peacock, by Yeats’ request, was 
served up in full plumage on the table, 
Ezra Pound read an address, and Blunt 
was presented with a small marble box, 
containing verses by each of the eight 
poets, and decorated with a bas-relief by 
Gaudier-Brzeska. “I really did not under- 
stand the address they read me or per- 
ceive till afterwards that they had con- 
fused Arabi with Mazzini in it.” 

That was in 1914, but conservative 
opinion, though it might prefer Blunt’s 
verse to that of the eight poets, had not 
forgiven him. “A man at the F.O.,” wrote 
one of the eight, “. . . says he will ‘never 
speak to any of those poets again.’ ” 


A LIFE OF SCOTT 
By Stephen Potter 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart.: A New 
Life. By Sir Herbert Grierson. Con- 
stable. 18s. 

Sir Herbert Grierson has spent many 

years in the study and editing of Scott. 

It is almost disappointing that when he 

comes to write a book on his subject it 

takes the diffident form of a commentary 
on Lockhart’s biography. 

As a supplement or annotation Sir 
Herbert wishes his book to be judged. 
Since Lockhart wrote, diaries and letters 
have been published and Sir Herbert in 
particular has had the advantage of 
being able to study the Abbotsford 
Papers and the Constable-Cadell letter- 
books, besides the privately owned file 
of letters to Sir Walter collected by Scott 
himself. Sir Herbert’s conclusion is that 
Lockhart was inaccurate. 

The charge is rather strongly ex- 
pressed. Lockhart’s picture of Scott is 
“carefully considered.” “Some features 
are omitted, others are skilfully 
softened.” Worse than this, there is not 
only “much inaccuracy,” but there is 
“sheer invention of a picturesque and 
dramatic character.” 
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Everybody knows those last words of 
Scott to his son-in-law—everybody, that 
is to say, who belongs to that tiny and 
diminishing minority of readers who 
“know their Lockhart,’ as well as the 
majority know their Boswell. The 
speech runs thus: 

Be a good man—be virtuous—nothing 
else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here. 


And then comes the account of the 
death and the obsequies. 


Almost every newspaper that announced 
the event in Scotland, and many in England, 
had the signs of mourning usual on the 
demise of a being, etc. 

This impression of the close of a rich 
life is effective and even dignified. But 
Sir Herbert, implacable and scholarly, 
“fears” that the dying words anecdote is 
a “pious myth.” There is evidence that 
Scott contrarily snapped and complained 
during the last days of his illness, and 
that relatives were anxious that this fact 
should be suppressed. 

No doubt this suspicion is worth a 
footnote and no doubt it is worth no 
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more. It raises the question of the rela- 
tion between truth of detail and truth 
of total impression. Lockhart’s life has 
meaning enough to be true as a whole. 
He has been able to allow Scott’s own 
breadth and benignity to fill it. And that 
“be a good man” to Lockhart is, at any 
rate, a true parable of a conscious desire 
to change Lockhart from that superior 
young man, that sarcastic snob of 1814, 
to the wise and tolerant biographer of 
1837. The text is truer than the correct- 
ing emendation. 

Sir Herbert Grierson’s book “‘is not 
written,” as he says, “in the modern 
manner.” This is true. There is no 
Stracheyfication. In fact the book suffers 
from too little rather than too much 
digestion of the facts. The new material 
is principally relevant to two questions: 
(1) Who was responsible for Scott’s 
financial collapse? and (2) Who and 
what were the parents of Scott’s wife? 

How far Scott himself was responsible, 
how compulsively he infected the 
Ballantynes with his fatal business 
optimism and taste for dashing finance 
—this is an interesting and important 
question. And no doubt the assertion 
that Scott’s character more than his pub- 
lisher’s judgment was at fault is worth 
verifying through a hundred pages. But 
one grudges the full fifteen pages devoted 
to the exact connection of Lord Down- 
shire with Scott’s in-laws. 

The scraps of critical commentary and 
the assessment of Scott’s genius at the 
end are modest and cautious, coming 
from a critic with such a full knowledge 
of his subject. Was Scott one of the 
passionate poets or was passion mingled 
with affection? Why did not Scott write 
about the human soul and its develop- 
ment? These are the Scott questions of 
the old Literary inquiries. 

But the reader will find that he owes 
to this new life a clearer conception of 
Scott—of his method of writing, of his 
lack of self-deception in all but financial 
matters; of the quality of his romantic 
Toryism. 
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PIRANDELLO’S TALES 


A CHARACTER IN DISTRESS. By 
Luigi Pirandello. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
The nineteen short stories here col- 
lected are but a fraction of Pirandello’s 
large output, and it would be surprising 
if the publishers were justified in their 
claim to be the first to introduce his 
contes to the English public. During the 
last four or five years, at least two 
volumes of. similar collections have 
appeared, and I seem to remember 

stray examples of his work elsewhere. 
As might be supposed, the short 
stories of the famous Italian playwright 
are in the strongest possible contrast to 
the short stories of the famous English 
playwright, Mr. Maugham. Pirandello is 
guilty of mistakes which Mr. Maugham 
would never dream of making. He often 
chooses, and perseveres with, themes too 
weak and too anecdotal to stand develop- 
ment. Even when he selects suitable 
material, he is capable of mishandling 
the climax. Some of his tales are too 
short, others too long; altogether there 
is a sad lack of discipline about them, 
and they never achieve the marmoreal 
perfection which is borne, like a trade- 
mark, by story after story issued by Mr. 
Maugham. Yet what they lack in handi- 
craft they gain in independence and life. 
There are moments when one wonders 
whether Pirandello even studied the 
laws of the short story or the methods 
and examples of sound practitioners; 
and there are moments when one feels 
positive that he did not. But he had an 
original twist in his imagination, and 
too much sense to straighten it out and 
measure it by other people’s standards. 
As a result he gives us, sometimes for a 
whole story (e.g. War), sometimes for a 
page, sometimes only for a paragraph, 
an impression which is unforgettable, an 
effect which is unique. Light shines; 
rather fitfully, perhaps, but strong 
enough to penetrate the not very dis- 
tinguished, anonymous translation. 
ARNOLD PALMER 
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A POET’S LAST WORD 


ENGLISH POETRY: AN _ UNFIN- 
ISHED HISTORY. By John Drink- 
water. Methuen. 6s. 

This fragment of a history of English 

poetry ends in the middle of a sentence. 

Drinkwater had dealt with the nature 

and function of poetry, its differentiation 

from prose, and the burden of story 
which it is capable of carrying. He had 
traced the growth of narrative and of 
lyric verse from Chaucer to the Eliza- 
bethans, and he had reached the work 
of John Donne. He had said of him that 

“no one could reasonably place him 

with the very greatest poets in the 

language, but he has strong claim to 
be reckoned among the most original.” 

And then came the preparation for an 

interesting examination. “He wrote like 

nobody else in his time and nobody has 
written like him since, or ever will. And 
the secret, so far as I can discover it, is 
that his thought . . .” and there John 

Drinkwater laid down his pen and 

died. 

It was a fitting way for a man of 
Drinkwater’s humility and integrity to 
end. This last essay of his is most stimu- 
lating: The only baffling thing in it is 
that invitation which he was not allowed 
to fulfil. His judgments, avowedly per- 
sonal, are based on a wide knowledge 
and a capacious appetite. They have a 
sense of historical proportion, like the 
judgment of Saintsbury. He expresses 
those judgments in phrases that remain 
in one’s memory, as in his description 
of Goldsmith as “a godlike waif of 
literature.” 

All that, however, is familiar ground, 
and no matter how sane and catholic 
the judgment and the appreciation the 
critic might not be remembered with 
enthusiasm unless he brought a more 
original force into play. Drinkwater does 
that; and in so doing he reminds an 
ungrateful generation that here was a 
mind capable of an unusual lucidity. The 
danger of having a lucid mind is that 
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people are likely to look through it and 
to ignore it. Drinkwater has been called 
dull; perhaps for that reason. But in 
Drinkwater’s discussion of the nature of 
poetry, that lucidity becomes reflective, 
and we see the personality of both the 
critic and the poet, as something original, 
self-secure and strongly modest. He 
describes the poet as “the most uncom- 
promising of realists, but his poem is 
reality transfigured.” And he says later 
that “poetry is life purified. Not purified, 
indeed, of sorrow or even of shame, but 
purified of insignificance.” And then he 
proceeds to examine style, the very stuff 
of which poetry is made. He relates the 
“whole tissue” of the composition to 
those “‘single strokes” that suddenly ex- 
cite “us to the highest pitch of pleasure 
and illuminate the whole surrounding 
tissue of the poem. These often take the 
form of such obviously exceptional 
phrases as have just been cited; but no 
less often, and, in my view with an even 
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lovelier enchantment, they take the form 
of words that are of themselves ordinary, 
familiar, common if you will, and are yet 
by their placing and context invested 
with the exceptional quality and the full 
surprise of authoritative poetic diction. 
This pleasure seems to be in the gift of 
poetry alone.” 

I believe that gets right to the core of 
poetic value, and differentiates it finally 
from prose and from rhetoric. It dis- 
covers the still small voice, the perma- 
nent quality, that “inner chamber” as 
Keats expressed it, which is unknown to 
many who seek for sensational or intellec- 
tual stimulation from verse. It is a matter 
where we approach the mystery of all 
things. It is certainly a matter for a man 
to be concerned with in his last moments, 
as John Drinkwater was. 


RICHARD CHURCH 


DIPLOMACY WITHOUT 
TEARS 


LAUGHING DIPLOMAT. By Daniele 
Vare. Murray. 16s. 
Signor Varé has enjoyed his diplomat’s 
life—the gaieties of imperial Vienna, the 
war years spent in Peking, afterwards a 
post with the League at Geneva, then 
back to China, with a variety of other 
journeys thrown in. He has often been 
lucky, too. While studying for the diplo- 
matic service he rented an apartment 
in a huge country house, the Villa 
Borghese, and spent the summer there, 
the only tenant. The garden was full of 
nightingales and roses; one evening, 
walking under a balcony, he heard a 
woman's voice “of incomparable beauty” 
speuking a passage from Romeo and 
Juliet. It was Eleonora Duse, revisiting 
alone the villa where she had once lived 
with d’Annunzio. Much later, in Peking, 
Signor Vare was asked by a Chinese 
friend to help open some bales for a 
museum. The seals were ancient and 
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intact; from the bales emerged Gobelin 
tapestries of the period of Louis XV. 
“And so it happened I had the unusual 
experience of being present in Peking at 
the opening of a parcel that had been 
done up in France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” During the war years Signor 
Varé’s English wife was crossing the 
Atlantic with two young children. It was 
terribly cold and rough; and “luckily 
for Bettina, a lady who sat at her 
table in the dining-saloon (and unlike 
other passengers never missed a meal) 
volunteered to help in looking after 
Margherita and Diana.” Near the end of 
the voyage the lady revealed herself. “I 
am the dancer, the Pavlova.” 

Signor Varé’s book is long and 
leisurely, casually built up from diary 
fragments. There are glimpses of 
Mussolini and occasional political com- 
ments: the Archduke Ferdinand, victim 
of Serajevo, “had his own plans for 
peace. He would have replaced the tradi- 
tional dualism of Austria-Hungary by a 
federal state that might have realized the 
aspirations of the Czechs and of the 
Southern Slavs.” But in the main it is 
a volume of anecdotes and impressions, 
consistently entertaining. Signor Varé 
took up writing after his Amati violin 
had failed to withstand the Peking 
climate; he has a sensitive memory and 
writes well. 

CHARLES Davy 


FANNY KEMBLE 


FANNY KEMBLE: A Passionate Vic- 
torian. By Margaret Armstrong. Mac- 
millan. 155. 

It is surprising that Mrs. Siddons’ spiri- 

ted niece has not before now been made 

the central figure in one of those novels 
of the moment in which ready-made 
plots and characters are lazily used, for 

Fanny Kemble was an_ exceedingly 

attractive creature whose sparkle lasted 

over an unusually long stretch of life, 
and that life was curiously varied.. The 
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gentlemanly Charles Kemble’s daughter 
was not intended for the stage, though 
her charm was fully realized in her 
childhood. She went to a very correct 
school in Paris (where a_ schoolboy 
called Edward Fitzgerald, who was to 
become one of her friends, used to 
watch for her crocodile) and came home 
to be a great success in the wittiest and 
most critical society in London. But in 
1829, when she was nineteen, she went 
to play Juliet at Covent Garden, her 
father’s theatre, in hopes of staving off 
financial disaster. She was an instant 
success, and though she never liked the 
theatre, went on acting and making 
money for the family for many years. 

Disaster threatening again, Charles 
Kemble set sail (a five-weeks’ voyage in 
those days) with his famous and care- 
fully guarded daughter for an American 
tour, at the end of which she married 
Pierce Butler, a Philadelphian with 
slave-run estates in Georgia—as unsuit- 
able a man and a setting as she could 
have chosen. Poor, stupid Butler got 
more than the beauty he bargained for. 
Fanny would not stay on a sofa, like the 
invalidish wives of his set. She rode 
dangerous horses, she published a book 
on America which vastly annoyed 
Americans, she insisted on going to 
Georgia with him and tried to reform 
his plantation from the standpoint of 
an English Lady Bountiful. He was 
ctvel and pigheaded, and when estrange- 
ment came separated Fanny from the 
two little daughters to whom she was 
devoted and for whose sake she con- 
tinued to live in America when she had 
retrieved her own fortune again by her 
famous Shakespeare readings. 

Fanny wrote well and so we have, in 
her journals and letters and books of 
travel, internal evidence of her passion- 
ate and fearless spirit. Else it might be 
difficult for present-day young people to 
believe that anything of her sort could 
have flowered in the Victorian age—a 
girl who had a strange affinity for water- 
falls and rushed barefoot under Niagara 
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as though possessed, a young matron 
who mastered a fierce stallion, a mature 
lady who went mountaineering in 
Switzerland and was known to the 
guides as “La dame qui va chantant par 
les montagnes.” But Fanny was never a 
Bohemian in our sense of the word. She 
adored and demanded the elegances of 
life. 

Miss Armstrong, though she might 
have done a little more boiling down, 
has made a good book. She brings the 
characters close and her scenes are vivid, 
but she has commendably resisted any 
temptation to invent conversations or 
scenes. 

EpITH SHACKLETON 


ON THE MOVE 


THE GOLDEN ROAD: An Anthology 
of Travel. By Arthur Stanley. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

Anthologies are usually considered to 

be suitable bed-books, but the subject of 

this one can be trusted to foster restless- 
ness and insomnia. First, we long to pack 
up and be off; secondly, even to contem- 
plate locomotion in general may induce 
lightheadedness. C. E. Montague—miss- 
ing, alas, from the present collection— 
could make a map come to life and pic- 
ture the whole of England from one 
downland ridge. But imagine a con- 
tinental Bradshaw in motion, assisted by 
all the ocean and air lines, motor roads, 
cycle paths, camel tracks and pedestrian 
byways; multiply this activity by the 
many souls who use them, each with his 
own plans, departures, destinations and 
adventures. Then add the historical 
dimension with its sailing boats, calé- 
ches, donkeys, litters, désobligeants (per- 
haps only Mr. Yorick used that object), 
and its packets that set out for Calais in 
the morning to be blown at last into 

Boulogne at night. Finally consider 

man’s prevailing itch to record his pro- 

gress through strange scenes, fortified as 
this has often been by the positive advice 
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to keep a diary. Even Mr. Stanley, prac- 
tised anthologist as he is, must have 
stared aghast at the material before 
him. 

From such abundance one can only 
choose by whim, helped by some system 
of classification. Mr. Stanley has pre- 
served system and sanity by a fairly 
elastic division into periods and regions, 
giving preference to the latter. For 
instance, Mr. W. H. Davies will be found 
jostling Defoe, because they both write 
of English footpaths; and, rather discon- 
certingly, Matthew Arnold, owing to a 
lucky diversion on Tyrian traders, has 
got himself wedged amongst Homer, 
Herodotus and Xenophon in “The 
Ancient Ways”. But here may be seen 
the mariners and the pilgrims, the 
eastern wanderers, the arctic explorers, 
the European sightseers, and even those 
doubtful excursionists into fairyland or 
the fourth dimension as expounded by 
Mr. Dunne. There is a slight dearth of 
Conquistadores and Elizabethan sea- 
dogs, and a merciful freedom from the 
big game and cannibal type of adven- 
turer. A page of Miinchausen is worth 
fifty of these. 

Mr. Stanley appears to have solved one 
problem of elimination by deciding to 
present his travellers usually on the 
move, and this adds to the effect of rest- 
lessness. Some of the happiest travel 
essays are almost static: Henry James 
writing at his inn window on the Nor- 
mandy sea-coast; Vernon Lee revelling 
in the grandeur of the Marble Moun- 
tains—both enjoying the spirit of the 
experience rather than the view. If Mr. 
Stanley is all for the immediate scene 
and bustle, he might consistently have 
avoided re-told narratives such as 
Charles II’s escape via Mr. Bryant, and 
Dowden’s account of Shelley’s travels 
which the poet told more vivaciously 
himself. As for omissions, every reader 
may make his own list of favourites, and 
so increase the entertainment value of a 
most alluring and unsettling book. 


SyYLvA NorMAN 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


DRAMA 


HISTORY OF THE FILM. By Maurice 
Bardéche and Robert Brasillach. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Iris Barry. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. 

The film is here presented as an involuntary 
social document, developed and moulded by 
the national culture, stereotyped by commer- 
cialism, debased by the social standards of 
plutocracy, uplifted mainly by the individual 
experimenters. Considering their faith in 
the latter, one is surprised by the pessimism 
with which, in 1935 (when this book was first 
published), the authors write of the French 
film, since so finely resurrected by these very 
individualists. Biased, necessarily concise, 
sometimes superficial and lame, and with 
hardly a mention of work in Great Britain, 
this survey is nevertheless within its limits 
thorough and instructive. 


THE OLD THEATRE, WORTHING, 1807— 
1855. By Mary Theresa Odell. Worthing Art 
Development Scheme. 7s. 6d. 

A well-produced record of the work of a theatre 

whose charming Regency fagade is one of the 

lesser known sights of Worthing. Mrs. Siddons 
played Portia in the performance of The 

Merchant of Venice with which the theatre 

opened in 1807, and many other noted players 

were seen there before it finally closed in 1855. 

Portraits of many of these are reproduced in 

this record, as is a pleasant water-colour of 

the theatre as it looks to-day. 


MOSCOW REHEARSALS. By Norris 
Houghton. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
An unprejudiced but admiring survey of the 
work of the Soviet Theatre, now entering its 
third decade. The author studied methods of 
work as well as finished performances, and 
describes the dedicated life of the Soviet actor, 
who works all day in the theatre when he is 
not performing and puts in regular hours of 
ballet and gymnastic training. Mr. Houghton 
says : “The artists of Moscow are not jesters 
to the public, they are its leaders, its teachers, 
its servants; they are Russia’s respected 
citizens, its great men.” And he points out, 
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in reply to charges that art so firmly controlled 
cannot be first rate, that Chartres Cathedral 
is a piece of propaganda. 


FICTION 


we NED. By John Masefield. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

The scene of Mr. Masefield’s new novel is laid 
in England, the period is apparently some 
hundred and fifty years ago. Its story, told in 
the first person, is that of a young doctor who 
was falsely accused of murder, was condemned 
and hung and later, through the efforts of a 
fellow doctor, brought to life again and shipped 
abroad. The narrative is well handled and 
holds tHe attention throughout. With the 
promised development of the tale in a sub- 
sequent volume, the characters may achieve 
the individuality and vitality which, at present, 
are not fully theirs. 

GROWTH OF A MAN. By Mazo de la 

Roche. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Taking another Canadian family in a rather 
lower social stratum, Miss de la Roche has 
written a novel that may well be the beginning 


.of a chronicle as long and successful as that of 


the Whiteoak clan of Jalna. Her fertile imagin- 
ation has produced a fresh crowd of characters 
and invented a new web of plot for their 
expression. 

DR. BRADLEY REMEMBERS. By Francis 

Brett Young. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

This sympathetic portrayal of the long but for 
the most part uneventful life of a general prac- 
titioner somewhere in the Black Country is less 
Cronin-and-sugar (as some have suggested) 
than Brett-Young-and-water—yet such shining, 
crystal, smooth-flowing water that the dilution, 
if excessive, becomes almost a merit. The 
author knows his setting, and his subject, and 
also the human heart, and he is continuously 
wise and convincing if only occasionally 
exciting or imaginative. 

THE MONEY’S ALL RIGHT. By Leslie 

Halward. Michael Joseph. 73. 6d. 

In some of his new stories of working-class life, 
Mr. Halward reveals the exceptional grasp of 
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character and ability to exhibit it in a few 
lines which distinguished his first collection. 
To the drunken “‘Old Sweat” made imbecile 
by the War, to the degenerate youth in Por- 
trait of a Leader and to the vindictive widow 
in Smile on his Face, one feels that imme- 
diate response which is called forth by a living 
portrait. Mr. Halward’s technique is remark- 
able. It is the more to be regretted that in many 
of his other stories he has contented himself 
with a documentary report unillumined by 
the vagaries of character. 


JACOBSON’S LADDER. By John Pudney. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pudney’s story of a Soho salesman, who, 
maddened by his wife’s desertion, is inspired 
by a vision of the Golden Chariot to the organ- 
ization of a knock-out sale and a career in big 
business is a curious mixture of realism and 
romance. The life of the Soho streets is vividly 
and truthfully conveyed, but the combination 
of Mr. Jacobson’s commercial triumphs with 
the dramatic return of his wife in time to 
prevent his suicide from loneliness makes a 
fairy tale for the Children’s Hour. 


DOCTOR DIDO. By F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 
Sad: 

Mr. Lucas carries his erudition with remarkable 
grace, and the sincerity of his simple little 
story of a Cambridge don’s love for a refugee 
of the French revolution is not impaired by a 
lavish display of eighteenth century history and 
literature, or even by the extraordinary 
quantity of French which perhaps unneces- 
sarily adorns its pages. But the reality of the 
story, one must confess, is somehow lost among 
the accurate details. Imagination is lacking. 


THEME WITH VARIATIONS. By G. E. 
Trevelyan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Miss ‘Trevelyan’s variations are a working man 
who finds himself a member of an anarchist 
club, a suburban wife who lives only in the 
world of films and cheap novels, and a school- 
girl who tries in vain to escape her family’s 
tyrannical demands ; her theme, as always, the 
impotence of the individual will. Wider in 
scope, but not more profound, than her other 
novels, this one has the same brilliance but not 
the same close-knit excellence. 


GREEN FOR A SEASON. By Derrick Leon. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

After the first fine chapter depicting an idyll 

of their childhood, the chief characters of Mr. 

Leon’s second novel seem small and weak. 
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But this is precisely his theme : the pitiable fall 
from innocence to the vices and frailties of 
adults frustrated economically and emotionally 
by their peculiar position in the middle-class. 
In consequence, although the thoughts and 
talk of the characters are sometimes naive, this 
very fact contrives to express Mr. Leon’s sense 
of the pathos of their defeat by life and time. 


THE JOURNEY UP. By Robert Hichens. 
Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
On a theme distantly related to that of Mr 
Shaw’s Pygmalion, Mr. Hichens has built, on 
his customary scale, his new novel. It tells the 
story of an eminent surgeon who marries a 
beautiful mannequin. The book is well planned 
—even when planning was in fashion, Mr. 
Hichens compared favourably with his rivals— 
but as in so many of this author’s mansions 
the inhabitants seem overtrained, self-con- 
scious and stiff. Their unfriendliness, however, 
does not deter us from going all over the house, 


NOT QUITE WISE. By Ann Delamain. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The latest instalment in Miss Ann Delamain’s 
chronicles of the Fairchild family deals with 
Lady Fairchild’s great-niece, Emmy Winter, 
who is half-Russian and becomes a ballet 
dancer. The novel has the same pleasant 
virtues, the same slightly humdrum weak- 
nesses, as its predecessors, and should secure 
the same welcome. 


THE SWORD IN THE STONE. By T. H: 
White. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

The same mixture of strange lore, humour, 
imagination, tenderness and iconoclasm as 
made the attraction of England Have My Bones 
informs Mr. White’s Arthurian romance. A 
writer of genuine originality, his books have a 
flavour of their own, rare and tart as a straw- 
berry’s. 

BECAUSE I MUST. By Hilda Lewis. Jarrolds. 

8s. 6d. 

A young servant-girl, daughter of a murderess, 
writes down her own life-story in her own 
crude language—a ‘‘naturalistic’? device whose 
artificialities Mrs. Lewis does not altogether 
evade. Even if she were not haunted by grue- 
some visions of her hanged mother, poor 
Nellie, hard-working and willing, but herself 
mentally unstable, is never allowed to forget 
the stigma of her parentage—or of her ille- 
gitimate child. The delineation of a pathetic- 
ally hurt and muddled state of mind which 
leads her to murder the one person in the 
world whom she loves is carried out with a 
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disturbing exactitude ; the personality of a 
number of minor characters is adroitly 
suggested. 

CROOKED ECLIPSE. By Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Michael Foseph. 7s. 6d. 

This confident first novel is almost too pain- 
fully topical. The author seems well informed 
as to public events in Berlin during the 
incipience of the Nazi regime, and he traces 
the fortunes of a well-to-do young Jewish 
doctor—a cultivated liberal who is eventually 
drawn into the Communist movement. Bam- 
berger’s personality and amours are con- 
vincingly portrayed, but are less interesting 
than all he stands for—his fate being related 
with admirable objectivity. 


STRANGER THAN THE REST. By 
Reginald Moore. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Moore has a considerable talent for 
describing the circumstances and incidents of 
lower middle-class life ; his book leaves an 
impression of atmosphere rather than of 
character. Realism at all costs is his aim, and 
sometimes it becomes distasteful. The younger 
members of the family he is writing about are 
well sketched, especially Alice, the girl in the 
cigarette-kiosk, and Arthur, the gardener 
turned ice-cream man. His chief fault is his 
ill-controlled use of “sordid detail,”’ but he has 
certainly painted a picture of the contemporary 
scene. 

THE MONUMENT. By Pamela Hansford 

Johnson. Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Johnson’s strong suit is her sense of 
common contemporary atmospheres, her weak 
suit her deficiency of imagination. Here she 
draws a well-varied group of London people— 
a woman novelist, 2 Jewish art connoisseur 
and his father, a Cockney warehouseman and 
his sponging brother, a wife and mother and 
her family—living their ordinary lives along 
the fringe of political interests and events. 
She sees that ordinariness clearly and well, but 
beyond it her vision does not seek to go. 


THE DAY WILL COME. By John Randolph 
Richards. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
A grim sardonic humour prevents this story 
from being merely sordid and the moral is 
unimpeachable. Randall, a bookseller’s assist- 
ant in a provincial town, is as mean and dis- 
honest in his petty intrigues as in commercial 
transactions. He deceives Nellie, seduces 
Muriel and arranges a “perfect” murder in 
order to marry Julia, his employer’s wife. 
Downright and skilfully told. 
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Henry Crabb 
Robinson 


on Books & their Writers 


Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY 


Includes every passage from his diaries and 
reminiscences that refers to contemporary 
English books and men-of-letters from 1811 to 
1867. Records also his intimate friendships 
with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Lamb and 
his acquaintance with many other writers. 
3 volumes, each with frontispiece. 31/6 the set. 


Prospectus from Dens, 10 Bedford Street, W.C> 


Vanessa 
and the Pean 


LEWIS GIBBS 


‘Here is the first serious attempt to reconstruct 
the tragic history of ‘Vanessa’ and the only 
account of the relationship between her and the 
Dean in which the irony proper to the case is 
given its full value. Illustrated. 106 


Poetry and the 
Ordinary Reader 


M. ROY RIDLEY 


This book is an amplification of six talks, 
given for the B. B. C. under the same ttle, by 
Mr. Ridley. His purpose is simply to encourage 
the ‘ordinary reader’ to realize that he has the 
capacity for enjoying poetry while illustrating 
the method of doing so . 3/6 


Remembering 
Things 


J. H. E. SCHRODER 


“‘ “Remembering Things’ is a book of delightful 
essays, all of them well written. ... Mr. Schro- 
der belongs to the best kind of essayist”. 
(James Agate in Daty Express.) 6/- 
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DREAMLAND. By Clarence Budington Kel- 
land. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 
An amusing American satire on modern 
charlatanism. For one dollar Mr. Hadrian 
Pink buys a booklet which shows him how to 
build his character, overcome his inferiority 
complex and shyness. His transformation is 
complete and he careers, manfully, through a 
super-charged world of big business and bigger 
romance. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVE "4 

By Clyde Brion Davis. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 
This is an ingenious tragi-comedy of an 
American journalist. His dream of writing the 
great epic novel of America since the Civil 
War never materializes. His frustrated love 
affair, his prosaic marriage, and inner dream- 
life run concurrently with the history-making 
events of modern America. All these events 
pass before us in Homer Zigler’s journal, which 
he keeps for practice, though he himself never 
realizes their real significance. 


SPANISH RECRUIT. A Novel of the Civil 
War. By Lucien Maulvault. Translated by 
John Colville. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

With a detachment which is curiously French, 
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Marlborough 
Vol. IV 


= 

| 

| completes this great work which is 

a pregnant with applications to the 

a present crisis. Desmonp MacCartTuy 
in Sunday Times : ‘‘There is no doubt 
that Marlborough must be placed in 
the front rank of military and political 

~ biography. . . . It has an educa- 
tive value for anyone who purposes 
to take a hand in national affairs, or 
may some day find himself in a 

s position of public responsibility.” 
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M. Maulvault surveys the horrors of the Civil 
War in this long conte. Traditions of the 
guillotine and of the Carmagnole give, no. 
doubt, this impassivity to his art. His young 
hero, a rebel, smuggles himself in disguise into 
the Government forces in an attempt to 
rescue his father, who is held as a hostage. 
Danger gives an inevitable thrill to the grim 
sketch. But in a shorter story which completes 
the book, violence and violation are contrasted 
with the seasonal life of the fields. 


FAR FROM CIBOLA. By Paul Horgan. 
Constable. 6s. 
Austere and economical in statement, Mr. 
Horgan states the heart of the matter. These 
white people living in New Mexico, uncouth, 
dull, mostly rather horrible in an elemental 
way, are all existing in a common poverty— 
the “‘depression.”’ There is talk of relief to 
come from the Government and they all gather 
outside the Courthouse to receive—promises. 
Their several reactions and the tragedy that 
followed, their return home with the events of 
the day upon them compose—in the strictest 
sense—the story. They are in spirit and in 
fact ‘“‘Far from Cibola,” the golden city “‘that 
had wooed the northward Spaniards so long 
ago.” 
U.S.A. By John dos Passos. Constable. 10s. 
Collecting The gend Parallel, Nineteen-Nineteen, 
and The Big Money into one volume (but still 
as three books separately paged), this omnibus 
presents one of the major works of American 
fiction in this century. A loosely linked trilogy, 
it depicts the lives of some dozen equally 
loosely linked typical Americans, interspers- 
ing the episodes with current ‘‘Newsreels,”’ 
“Camera Eye” flashes, and brief vivid bio- 
graphies of outstanding figures influencing 
the social scene—Wilson, Ford, Hearst, Edison, 
J. P. Morgan, etc. Unevenly successful, it yet 
seizes magnificently the surge and flow and 
quality of twentieth-century American living. 
It justifies its aspiring title beyond any other 
American novel. 


ORANGEFIELD. By Elizabeth Kyle. Con- 
stable, 7s. 6d. 
A period piece, of extreme elegance, clever 
character-suggestion and rather brittle charm. 
Its elegance is cut across by a queer, cold crime 
that does not disturb the novel’s well-bred 
calm. This, and the mood of “freedom” in 
which Frances, Lady Austin, nearing seventy, 
accepts the loss of the beautiful old house that 
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had been her desire and her expression in 
youth and age, do not convince. They seem 
an arrangement (as one arranges flowers in a 
vase), rather than implicit in character or 
circumstance. There are some small hints that 
the writer is an American. If the guess is right, 
it accounts for the technical perfection of the 
novel. They make them so cleverly over there, 
in any style. 


COMING OUT. By Winifred Peck. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 
The story of a débutante who rebelled against 
society only to discover that society was largely 
right. Avon’s sympathy with the unfortunate 
led her to expend much trouble and heartache 
on people who all disappointed her bitterly. 
After her painful experiences Avon was duly 
ready to return to the fold, accept her elders’ 
advice, discard her Left-wing theories, and 
marry the right young man. Christianity and 
Communism are contrasted in the persons of a 
saintly clergyman and a young ne’er-do-weel. 


A DAY OF BATTLE. By Vincent Sheean. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

This book includes a plan showing the forces 
at the battle of Fontenoy, and, as we read, 
the little black squares come to life, and we 
see the Irish regiments, devoted to the cause 
of the Young Pretender, the ornate courtiers 
of Louis XV, Maurice de Saxe planning his 
classic battle and commanding in spite of 
agonising disease, and long hours of manoeuvre- 
ing culminate in the terrible, and, compar- 
tively, brief moment of battle. The glimpses of 
Paris, of Voltaire and the young Pompadour, 
are less successful. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


THIS REALM OF ENGLAND. By Sir John 
Marriott. Blackie. 15s. 

There is plenty of room for this book—a 
Constitutional History of Britain, from the 
days of the Roman conquest down to this year 
of grace, compressed (but showing few signs 
of compression) into less than 400 pp. As its 
title suggests, it is written from the old, patriotic 
angle now in disfavour, but its size, scope and 
authority are sufficient to recommend it. 


ASPECTS OF HISTORY. By E. E. Kellett. 


Cape. 5s. : 
Through a wealth of names, allusions and 


references, conducted by that agreeably con- 


spe 


versational style of which Mr. Keilett’s previous 
work has shown him to be so brilliant a master, 
we track down those distinguished theologians, 
prose-poets, propagandists, scientists, artists, 
politicians, moralists, economists and mixtures 
of two or several of these, who have made 
names as historians. As a historian of histories 
the author concludes that only the specialist is 
readable by the serious students. But the whole 
and intentional effect of his book is to prove 
what profitable fun it is to read the rest. 


GREAT CATHOLICS. Edited by Father 
Claude Williamson, O.S.C. Nicholson & 
Watson. ios. 6d. 

Stretching from St. Paul to G. K. Chesterton, 

this collection of biographical sketches brings 

in subjects as varied as More, Dryden, New- 
man, Mendel, Beardsley, Francis Thompson, 

G. M. Hopkins. It gains in interest, however, 

from its inclusion also of numerous: figures, 

cardinals, saints and statesmen, who played 
prominent parts in the history of their times 
but to the average reader will be largely 
unknown. Among the contributors are Shane 
Leslie, J. Lewis May, Dr. W. R. Thompson, 
Christopher Hollis and Ronald Knox. 


Birds through 


the Year 

By FISH-HAWK 
With 32 half-tone reproductions of bird paintings 
and a colour frontispiece. Quarto. 10/6 net 


EDITION DE LUXE. With 4 additional colour 
plates. Limited to 175 copies of which 150 only 
are for sale. Numbered and signed by the Author. 
Prospectus available 2/2/0 net 


Glories of 
the Maya 


and other Central American Civilizations 
By Dr. THOMAS GANN, F.R.G.S. 
With 32 pages of illustrations and snaps. 18/- net 


One of the most successful pieces of archaelogical 
reconstruction ever achieved, by an authority well, 
known for his studies of ancient civilizations. 


DUCKWORTH LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDER : A Study 
of William Whiteley. By Richard S. Lam- 
bert. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

This biography of the creator of Whiteley’s of 
Westbourne Grove is both the study of a 
forceful if limited personality and a page of 
social history, tracing the development of the 
multiple store in London through much of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Lambert makes an 
exciting story of steady progress against com- 
petition, prejudice and incendiarism, and the 
hero’s murder by his supposed illegitimate son 
caps drama with melodrama. 


BEING GENIUSES TOGETHER. By Robert 

McAlmon. Secker G Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
An American writer and publisher describes 
his hectic ‘‘expatriate’’ years (1920-1934) 
mainly in Paris, but also in London, Berlin, 
Italy, etc. Largely superficial, often bored, 
grimly malicious, he is as frank about other 
people’s dissipations—especially hard drinking 
—as his own. Joyce, Eliot, Gertrude Stein, 
Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, F. M. Ford, 
Yeats, Norman Douglas, Kay Boyle, George 
Moore, H. D., Dorothy Richardson, Cocteau, 
Ronald Firbank and Frank Harris all make 
appearances amid a host of others less well 
known. An often entertaining book—for all 
but the victims. 


BEYOND DARK HILLS. By Jesse Stuart. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 

This young-man’s autobiography is a page of 
native American experience, combining the 
sensitiveness of the poet and the naiveté of the 
peasant in a narrative of Scottish-English 
ancestors and childhood in the Kentucky hills, 
of hunting, farming, travelling with a show, 
working in a steel mill, attending college, 
teaching and writing, and of the ways of the 
hill-people Mr. Stuart both knows and loves 
best. Of mixed literary quality, its authenticity 
is unquestionable and fascinating. 


LETTERS FROM BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
TO FRANCES ANNE, MARCHIONESS 
OF LONDONDERRY, 1837-1861. Edited 
by the Marchioness of Londonderry. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

Disraeli claimed that he ‘owed everything to 

woman” ; to this correspondent he owed a 

certain amount of advancement and stimulus, 

and the letters, edited by the present Mar- 
chioness, are an interesting if slight footnote 
to his biography. Where they are not political 
summaries, they are emptily fulsome ; only 
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occasionally does his natural liveliness of 
description appear. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT. By 
Bolitho. Cobden-Sanderson. 12s. 6d. 
Having obtained a certain amount of new 
material, Mr. Bolitho has fused his two previous 
books on the subject, thrown in his new facts, 
and produced this combination. The chief 
new documents are letters from Albert to his 
tutor, and correspondence between Victoria 

and the Empress Augusta. 


SO KIND TO YOUTH. By Evelyn Bell. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Bell writes of her own youth up to the 
time: when she posed for Marcus Stone, then 
the richly rewarded darling of the Edwardian 
public. Her domestic circumstances were un- 
certain and uncomfortable and she had a 
distaste for dullness and hard work which 
drove her into many harmless adventures 
while she was still a little girl learning to play 
the violin. In themselves these adventures 
would not justify so long a book, but Mrs. 
Bell presents her young self with a good deal 
of shrewd comment. 


THRICE A STRANGER. By Vera Brittain. 
Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

Through the medium of a personal story, Miss 
Vera Brittain attempts to interpret ‘‘the 
essential temper of America” as observed by 
her during three visits—between 1925 and 
1927, in 1934 and in 1937. As the wife of an 
English professor in a small-town University, 
her first impression was of American com- 
placency and intolerance—at its worst in a 
provincial setting—during the boom period. 
Returning to lecture in 1934, as the successful 
author of Testament of Youth, when she naturally 
received a warmer welcome, she found a 
country to which tragedy had brought a new 
understanding. By 1937, it seemed to her that 
the national temper, modified in turn by 
affluence and disaster, had achieved some- 
thing like equilibrium. Speakers who have to 
travel as. fast and as far as Miss Brittain cannot 
hope to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
American problems. The chief interest of her 
book lies in its account of the sort of life which 
a popular lecturer in America is called upon 
to endure. 


THE BLACK JACOBINS. By G. L. R. 
James. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

An able study by a Marxist historian of one of 

the most relentlessly bloody pages of French 


Hector 
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or any other colonial history—the story of the 
negro Bonaparte, Toussaint Louverture, and 
his part in the San Domingo revolution which 
shattered one of the West Indian strongholds 
of slavery and gave dreadful but also mag- 
nificent birth to the negro state of Haiti. 
While willing to believe the worst of any 
imperialism, and the best of any revolutionary, 
Mr. James sticks to facts verified in a 
wide survey of original documents and 
archives. 


POLITICS : A PORTUGUESE STATES- 

MAN. By Arthur Ribeiro Lopes. Methuen. 5s. 
Only one chapter of this book is directly con- 
cerned with Dr. Salazar, its presumed subject. 
The most interesting statement in an abso- 
lutely unqualified eulogy of that most attractive 
of the European dictators is a reference to his 
consistent ‘‘humility.”” The other chapters 
present a series of oracular pronouncements 
upon political theory couched in too abstract 
a form of Latin rhetoric to be very enlightening 
to the hard-headed Anglo-Saxon. 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. 

By F. Borkenau. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
As a running commentary on the ever-changing 
European scene since the War, Dr. Borkenau’s 
book is unusually vivid and quick-witted. He 
traces the activities of the Comintern, defines 
personalities and brings rumours to a head. 
He shows how the international ideal of com- 
munism has been changed and established, to 
his own satisfaction, certain lines of develop- 
ment. The chapter on the political situation in 
England indicates, however, that this cos- 
mopolitan study is really based on political 
impressionism. 


VANESSA AND THE DEAN. By Lewis 
Gibbs. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Gibbs invents conversations and situations 
in this popular biography of Dean Swift and 
Esther Vanhomrigh. The writing, at its best, 
is elegant and restrained. But most of the love 
scenes, for all the feminine flutterings of 
“‘Missessy,”’ are a little too good to be true. 
Mr. Gibbs, it must be said, offers us a reason- 
able explanation of the affair and keeps 
Stella completely in the background. But 
readers who want predigested stories may 
be disappointed with the faintly stolen 
embraces. 


The 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 
Published every Friday, 


aims to present the significant news 
of the week, briefly, comprehen- 
sively and with sane perspective 
and to help readers to keep in touch 
with home and world affairs. 


Unlike the majority of weekly re- 
views, it is not chiefly a vehicle for 
comment written for those who are 
presumed to have made a close 
study of the week’s happenings. It 
is also a newspaper. Its news ser- 
vice is unique. It has all the re- 
sources of the parent paper behind 
it, and the traditions of the Man- 
chester Guardian are reflected in its 
style and presentation. 


Read the next four issues free and 
estimate its value for yourself. 
Write to the Publisher, Guardian 
Building, Manchester 2, mention- 
ing the London Mercury, and 
copies will be posted to you as 
published. 


PRICE TWOPENCE 


Subscription Rate: 
Inland 12s. Abroad 13s. p.a. 
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ADVENTURES AND MISGIVINGS. By 
E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 

In its own small space, the modern essay, 
despite the hurry of journalism, has contrived 
to remain spacious. In its brevity it has com- 
bined leisure with a pleasant suggestion of 
indolence. But the form to-day involves all the 
bondage of make-believe and, reading this last 
collection by E. V. Lucas, one wonders how 
long the essay will survive its present pre- 
dicament. In The Memorial Service, with both wit 
and shrewdness, E. V. L. writes its epitaph. 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM: An Essay 
in Synthesis. By C. Narayana Menon. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 

Dr. Menon emphasises the importance of 

imaginative identification and stresses the 

subjective reaction of the individual to works 
of art. There are points of contact between 

Indian mysticism and our own modern deter- 

mination to find universality in Shakespeare. 

A proverbial wisdom gives an original touch 

to this book. ‘“The charm of a poem is revealed 

by the critic, not by the poet; even as the 
charm of a girl is enjoyed by her husband, not 
by her father.” 


THE ARYAN PATH 


Vol. IX OCTOBER No. Il 


THE MANDAZANS AND LIFE 
AFTER DEATH Mrs. E. M. Drower 


ADVERTISING AND PROPA- 
GANDA: Twin Curses of the Age 
Miller Watson 
FEDERALISM: 
i. In the United States 
James Truslow Adams 
N. S. Subba Rao 


KSHATRIYA CHIVALRY : 
i. Warfare in Ancient India 
K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
ii. A Plea for Chivalry 
Cecil Palmer 


THE ARCHETYPAL STRUGGLE: 
Euripides Interpreted G.H. Poole 


Subscription 12/- per annum Single copy 1/6 
Apply : 
THEOSOPHY Co. (INDIA) LTD. 


17, Great Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 


ii. In India 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


INTERIOR DECORATION TO-DAY. By 
H. G. Hayes Marshall. F. Lewis. 30s. 

The author is a practising decorator, free from 
the delusion afflicting many of his kind that 
starkness is all, and understands the importance 
of elegance and sentiment in the domestic 
interior. He briefly states his own ideas in a 
foreword, then gives informative descriptions 
of hundreds of photographs of complete new 
interiors, fabrics and carpets. Some of the best 
interiors are American, and ane _ beautiful 
staircase is that of a London business house. 
Mr. Marshall says: ‘‘Generally speaking, 
patrons of art are gone,” and realises that this 
state of affairs makes the decorator’s position 
once more difficult and more responsible. 


CALENDRIER GASTRONOMIQUE. Par 

Marius Dutrey. Muller. 7s. 6d. 
It is always delightful to read French raptures 
on the subject of food, and those of the chef of 
the Langham Hotel are not disappointing. 
Apart from raptures M. Dutrey gives some 
useful hints, and menus for the different 
seasons, and many amusing and instructive 
anecdotes. 


PHILOSOPHY 


FROM SUFFERING TO FULFILMENT. 
By Count Hermann Keyserling. Seluyn & 
Blount. 16s. 

Keyserling’s philosophy carried on a stage 

further and made still clearer. His message is 

the psychological one that Man possesses a last 
resort for salvation—his free Spirit. If the 
individual chooses to exercise this free magical 
force within him he can overcome all problems, 

We need intelligence and courage to make it 

work. The book contains the above message 

comprehensively. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH 
PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Rudolph Metz. 
Allen & Unwin. 253. 

This English translation, under the editorship 

of Professor J. H. Muirhead, is a revised and 

enlarged edition of the German work, and has 
been brought up to date with an additional 
section dealing with the new school of Logical 

Positivism, and mention of the latest books in 

all existing schools of thought. Dr. Metz 

begins with an introductory section upon the 
empirical-utilitarian school around J. S. Mill, - 
and the evolutionary and religious theories 
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that had so strong a direct and indirect effect 
on the thought of the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Modern philosophy proper 
begins with the influence of German idealists 
by way of Coleridge, and Dr. Metz traces its 
course of influences and reactions among 
greater and lesser thinkers, until the present 


day. 
SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. By John 
A. Lee, M.P. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 

As a prominent member of the New Zealand 
Labour Government and the author of two 
proletarian novels, Mr. Lee writes a surpris- 
ingly ingenuous but undeniably authoritative 
book about a fascinating subject. His young 
country’s record of practical social amelioration, 
the socialisme sans doctrines that so puzzled our 
grandfathers, makes the work of M. Blum 
and Mr. Roosevelt seem futile by comparison. 
And as Mr. Lee remarks at the end of his 
Government paper, ‘“‘while Fascist armies 
threaten world democracy, New Zealand is 
fortunate in being able to give closer attenton 
to internal affairs, thanks to her isolation, than 
is almost any country on earth.” 


COLLECTIVE ADVENTURE. By Maurice 
Pearlman. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 

Through this record of his experiences living, 
working, and fighting with the Jewish colonists 
in Palestine, Mr. Pearlman reveals evidence 
of a spiritual revolution. Freed from the need 
of self-preservation by means of commerce and 
intellectual prowess, these Zionists pay most 
tribute to the manual and agricultural worker. 
The Jewish theology has been forsaken, but 
the essential Jewish moral philosophy survives. 
In all the settlements that Mr. Pearlman 
visited, relations with the Arab villagers were 
cordial, and Arab marauders found to come 
from Transjordan and Iraq. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


JOURNEYS BETWEEN WARS. By John 
dos Passos. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
Here are the vivid travel-sketches—some new, 
some reprinted from earlier volumes—of an 
outstanding contemporary American novelist. 
They principally depict Spain 1916-37 (half 
the book), Russia in 1928, and an eastward 
trip through Georgia and the Caucasus to 
Persia, Iraq and Syria in the earlier ’twenties. 
Most of the pieces are brisk, objective, dis- 
continuous, allusive, almost always the obser- 
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vations of an artist rather than those of a 
political commentator, though a Leftish slant 


appears. Even when trivial they are electrically 
alive. 


MR. PRUNE ON COTSWOLD. By R. Blake 
Brown. Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. 

As his name implies, Mr. Sebastian Prune is 
somewhat whimsical and some of us prefer 
our Cotswold served plain. Others will enjoy 
his exploration of grey towns, ancient churches 
and great houses all the more because of his 
mild humour. He gets a great deal of infor- 
mation in among his merry chat and uses some 
alluring photographs in illustration. 


THIS ENGLAND. By W. S. Shears. 2s. 6d. 
The “Right”? Book Club’s selection for July. 
The second edition of Mr. Shear’s long, meaty 
and yet genial work, with twenty-four drawings 
by Hanslip Fletcher, is a marvellous half- 
crown’s worth. Mr. Shears goes through all 
the shires and counties, telling of their looks, 
their legends and their history, what you may 
best eat in each, and which novels to read 
about them. A book to stir national pride, 
though glamorous or sentimental writing is 
avoided. 


JUST READY 


CATALOGUE No. 324 
OF SCARCE AND 
INTERESTING 


OLD and 
MODERN 
BOOKS 


Offered at extremely moderate prices 


MYERS & CO. 
102 New Bond Street 
London, W.1 
May be had post free on application 
Telephone: Mayfair 2931 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THIS month’s lists contain some unusually 
interesting books of Poetry. It is the month 
of Messrs. Jonathan Cape’s annual anthology, 
Best Poems of 1938, edited by Thomas Moult, 
which will appear on the 21st. Apart from 
that, Messrs. Macmillan promise the first 
book of poems that Mr. James Stephens has 
published for many years, Kings and the Moon, 
and The Hogarth Press have a new long poem, 
entitled Solitude, by V. Sackville West. Overtures 
to Death, is a new collection of poems by Cecil 
Day Lewis, and will be published by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape on the 7th. On the Frontier, 
by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood 
will appear on October 2oth from Messrs. 
Faber and Inner Landscape, by May Sarton, from 
the Cresset Press, late this month. 

X00, a book about the Zoo and other 
matters, by Louis MacNeice, which will be 
published on October 31st, by Messrs. Michael 
Joseph. 

Trio : Dissertations on some Aspects of National 
Genius, which Messrs. Macmillan have on 
their lists for October 4th, is by the Sitwell 
trio, Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell. 

In Enemies of Promise, or How to live Another 
Ten Years, which Messrs. Routledge will 
publish this month, Mr. Cyril Connolly writes 
from several points of view of the writer’s 
life, and the state of literature to-day. Mr. 
Herbert Read’s Collected Essays in Literary 
Criticism will be published by Messrs. Faber 
this month. 

Messrs. Peter Davies announce a collection 
of the Speeches of J. M. Barrie, McConnachie 
and others, with a foreword by Sir Hugh Walpole. 

Miss Freya Stark’s new travel book, A 
Window in Hadramaut, is expected from Messrs. 
Murray this month. Through Lands of the Bible, 
by H. V. Morton, is announced by Messrs. 
Methuen, and Provence, by Ford Madox Ford, 
by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. Sir Muirhead 
Bone has illustrated his wife, Gertrude Bone’s, 
Days in Old Spain, which is to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. A book on London and 
Londoners by Chiang Yee, the Chinese 
painter and writer, illustrated with his own 
paintings, will appear from Country Life, who 
published a similar book on the lakes by him 
last year. 

Dance and Drama in Bali, by Beryl de Zoete 
and Walter Spies, is announced by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber for October 27th. 


A Studio Special Number, which will 
appear on October 7th, will be Puppets and 
the Puppet Stage, by Cyril Beaumont. 

Messrs. Dent announce The Life and Death 
of Conder, by John Rothenstein, for this 
month, and also a volume of Twenty-fwe 
Nudes, engraved by Eric Gill. 

Messrs. Dent also announce for this month, 
The House of Dent 1888-1938, being the Memoirs 
of #. M. Dent, with additional chapters 
covering the last sixteen years. It is edited by 
Mr. Hugh R. Dent. 

Unforgotten Years, the memoirs of Logan 
Pearsall Smith, will be published by Messrs. 
Constable. The Film of Memory, is Mr. Shane 
Leslie’s memoirs, and will be published by 
Messrs. Michael Joseph, on October 17th. The 
same publisher announces for October 3rd, 
What Hitler did to Us, by Eva Lips, wife of Dr. 
Julius Lips, author of The Savage Hits Back. 

Julian Bell: Essays, Poems and Letters, 
edited by Quentin Bell, with contributions 
by J. M. Keynes, David Garnett, E. M. 
Forster, C. Day Lewis and Charles Mauron, 
will be published by the Hogarth Press. 

Autobiography with a Difference, by R. H. 
Mottram, is announced by Messrs. Hale. 

The Tragedy of Ramsay Macdonald, by L. 
MacNeill Weir, with Cartoons by Low, will 
be published by Messrs. Martin Secker and 
Warburg. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce, A_~ Royal 
Correspondence, letters of Edward VII and 
George V, to Admiral Sir Henry F. Stephenson, 
edited by John Stephenson, and also the first 
unabridged edition of the Greville Memoirs 
1814-1860, edited by Lytton Strachey and 
John Fulford. 

Tribune of Rome, the life of Cola di Rienzo, 
by Iris Origo, will be published by the Hogarth 
Press. 

Mr. Michael Roberts’s study of The Whig 
Party 1807-1812, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, and The Common People, 1746-1938, 
by G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate, 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

A new novel by H. G. Wells, A Propos of 
Dolores, is announced by Messrs. Jonathan Cape 
for October 7th. Among other fiction this 
month will be An End of the Hours, by Edward 
Thompson (Macmillan), Going their Own Ways, 
by Alec Waugh (Cassell), and The Squire, by 
Enid Bagnold (Heinemann). 
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